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OHAPTER XXIV. SAM IN HIS NEW CAPACITY. 

“Op Jowirre,” as he was called, had 
been a wealthy eccentric old bachelor, 
of a rather vicious turn, such as those 
often are who have a vast deal of money 
to dispose of. He seemed to look on 
those about him as so many bandits, 
waiting eagerly to despoil him, and he 
delighted in giving the various expectants, 
who were solicitous about his health, 
sundry coarse checks and repulses ; by 
this means appearing to proclaim his own 
freedom, and springing many disagree- 
able surprises on those dependent on him. 
His way of life was almost penurious. 
When a young man he had embarrassed 
i} himself by his extravagance, and it had 
taken many years to recover from these 
} difficulties; he had then fallen into the 
extreme of extravagant saving, and saved 
everything—saved even his noble pictures, 
statues, china, and other objects, from 
being looked at, as though there were 
some waste or expenditure in the process. 
Joliffe Court had once been well known 
as a show place. By the economies of 
a number of years, a vast sum of ready 
money had been accumulated; the estate 
had been improved, while its rental had 
i been screwed up to the highest. 

So it had gone on till the time of 
the Allens, a father and mother and a 
daughter, who had acquired a most 
powerful influence over him, which had 
actually lasted for over twenty years. 
When it began, Mr. Allen was a man 
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years younger, while the little daughter 
was an interesting, prattling “thing ” of } 
eight or ten years old. By the time their | 
servitude ended, Mr. Allen was an elderly 
man, and the prattling thing had grown fh 
up into a handsome woman, whom it was 
actually believed they intended that old 
Joliffe should marry. 
It may be conceived what was the rage 
and fury of the disappointed Allens 
when the trick which the vindictive old 
testator had played became known. The 
outlay in money, labour, and time, spread 
over a period of twenty years, was all 
lost. Here was a whole life wasted. It } 
was too bad, and certainly a little hard, 


| for literally nothing was left to them. They 


had staked everything on this long game, 
and now they had lost everything. 

When our friend, Samuel Turner 
Pringle, no longer “old Sam,” had posted | 
to Joliffe’s Court for the funeral, it may 
be conceived what an ecstasy of delight he 
felt, as he drove up to the handsome castle, 
along the sweeping avenue. The change 
from’ his mea and really poverty- 
stricken life seemed like a dream. This 
change, indeed, had brought with it jf 
another change, for Mr. Pringle stepped } 
from his chaise and strode into the hall 
with a haughty and almost arrogant air. 

“T am Mr. Pringle,” he said to the old 
butler, who was looking at him with 
inquiry—“ the—that is—the person to 
whom it has all been left.” 

“Mr. Allen would see you in the study, } i 
sir.” 

“Who’s Mr. Allen? What have I to | 
do with Mr, Allen ? f 


1? 


Show me into the 
library ! 

After a few minutes, when Mr. Pringle 
—we, however, shall still call him —_ 
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Pringle, being too intimate with him to 
be affected by the change of fortune—was 
aitting at the fire, the door was opened, 
+ and a person entered abruptly, and spoke 
in a very excited manner. 

“Now look here, Mr. Pringle, what are 
you going to do with me? You don’t sup- 
pose I am to be disposed of so easily.” 

“ Oh, come,” said Sam, “ what is all this? 
Who are you? What does this mean?” 

“Who are you, more likely. I’m the 

roper heir of this place. Don’t suppose 

’m to be bamboozled—turned out on 
the roads after my twenty — slavery. 
There'll be law—law—-law, I tell you, and 
years of law, too. So you had better 
mind what you are about.” 

“Oh, fudge!” said Sam. “You know 
that won’t do here, or with me. Go to 
my solicitor, if you have anything to say; 
he'll talk to you.” 

“Talk to me!” said the other in a rage. 
“How dare you! Doyou attempt to speak 
to me in that way! Why, you superannuated 
clown, you: ia 

Much nettled at this insolent freedom, 
and at the further insult of being styled a 
superannuated clown, Sam Pringle rose and 
tried to assume dignity. 

“Leave the room, sir,” he said; “and 
if you do not conduct yeurself properly, 
I'll have you turned out of the house.” 

“That’s good,” said the other, “ you 
ordering me out of the house that I have 
directed for twenty years! You think you 
are cock-sure of it all. But I tell you 
you shan’t have it without law—long, 
ruinous law—kept up for years. I have 
solicitors too.” 

The person presently retired, and Sam 
felt very uncomfortable till he had done 
so. He had a certain idea that this was 
one of those amazingly vicious natures 
that know how to make themselves very 
troublesome. Sam himself was not a little 
skilled in this art. There was something 
persevering, something of the bull-dog in 
the air of the man, and the idea of him 
and his possible proceedings rather embit- 
tered our Sam’s triumph. However, Smith, 
Cooper, and Co., “our family solicitors,” 
had declared that the thing was unassail- 
able, and that he need not give it a thought. 

Accordingly, after a few days’ interval, 
there was a handsome funeral, where there 
was but a slender attendance of mourners, 
and where Samuel Turner Pringle, Esq., 
and his son, with the doctor and clergy- 
man, and Messrs. Cooper, Smith, and Co., 
were distributed through various mourn- 





ing-coaches, and where the luckless Allen 
appeared at the grave, and seemed to 
glare vindictively at the coffin, as though 
he would be glad to call up the lifeless 
tenant to aceount to him personally for 
his treachery. Everything went very well 
indeed. Much deference and respect was 
paid to Samuel Turner Pringle, Esq., and 
his son—a very pleasing and ected 

oung man—and the obsequies being con- 
cluded, the heir felt that he was now fairly 
in possession. 

It was with a curious feeling that he 
walked over the grounds and surveyed his 
property for the first time—fine old timber, 
beautiful gardens, well-stocked green- 
houses, and long stretches of ripe-fed 
brick-wall covered with pear and plum. 
Pictures, as we have said, statues, books, 
and, pleasant to think of for old Sam, a 
good cellar of old wines. No wonder that 
his grotesque old soul swelled with de- 
lighted anticipation. 

His son was with him on this pro- 
menade. Being now at a greater height 
above him than he was before, he regarded 
him still more in the “ puppy ” view. 

** Don’t let me hear a word now, sir, 
about your foolish philanderings ; attracted 
by every little chit you see. It’s mere 
folly, and can’t be.” 

“I’m afraid it’s not to be so easily 
disposed of as you think. Phobe has 
attached herself to me, I can see.” 

“That’s her own affair. You must 
marry suitably, sir. You don’t suppose 
I’m going to bring paupers into a place 
like this, or to rear them either. You 
can have your pick of the Peerage now, if 
you don’t behave like a fool. Otherwise, 
I cut you off, sir, with a sixpence; and you 
may go to Australia, you and your Phoebe 
—a poor little shop-girl, without half an 
ounce of wit or sense in her noddle. She 
can just simper and smirk, that’s all.” 

Mr. Pringle junior was silent under this 
contemptuous description of his lady-love. 
It was no use, he perhaps felt, arguing on 
a question of feeling with his arrogant sire. 


CHAPTER XXV. GETTING INTO SOCIETY. 


WE now change the scene to London. 
Who could now recognise the “ ponies” 
and their mamma—the plodding, pains- 
taking, long-suffering trio—so amiably 
obsequious to all, and so anxious to get 
on in @ modest way, and without in- 
terfering with any one? They were now 
insolent, eager, unbounded, almost ram- 





pant. They had hurried to town, and 
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were set up at a great and fashionable 
hotel, while a suitable house was being 
looked for. Considering what they had 
come from so recently, their nicety in 
suiting themselves was amazing: what 
would have done for persons of high and 
accepted fashion would hardly do for them. 
Though the funeral was scarcely over, 
here they were, richly appointed and 
equipped, knocking at the doors of society 
and demanding admission. Unfortunately, 
that door is chiefly opened to those who 
have passed through before, while the 
menials invariably say “ Not at home” to 
those who come like our postulants. 

A lord’s mansion was secured for them 
in Berkeley-square, and from this coign 
of ’vantage it was determined to open 
their “ first parallel.” Ready money was 
supplied in abundance; carriages and 
horses secured from the eminent Mr. 
Trimbush ; and relations of the most costly 
kind opened with that gracious but still 
awful Madame Sylvie, whose windows in 
Regent-street were impenetrably veiled 
with festoons of costly lace, and whose 
favour and even civility was not to be 
purchased by the most lavish orders. Mrs. 
Pringle, however, whose energy had begun 
to develop itself in a surprising way with 
her new position, had secured an intro- 
duction from a great lady, to whom she 
herself “‘ had secured an introduction,” and 
thus obtained a certain deference and 
civility. She herself, therefore, and her 
“nonies ” were fitted out in suitable style, 
ready to begin that London struggle 
to which she was looking forward with 
such delight. Such were the mere mate- 
rial equipments: but this was as nothing. 
For there were Peris living in a state 
of genteel starvation, in meagre rooms 
in streets of stables, off the square in 
which our ladies were dwelling—persons 
on almost a bank-clerk’s allowance, who 
were yet allowed to enter within the 
magic gate, from which they were turned 
back disconsolate. 

But with such difficulties to face, Mrs. 
Pringle was not without resources. Her 
original lever was of course Lord Garterley, 
always glad to say, when a new undertaking 
of any kind was on foot, “ Leave it to me 
—T'll manage it for you.” With all his bon- 
homie, he could take a pretty satirical view 
of human nature, and knew exactly the de- 
scription of article to suit the lady. This 
was Lady Juliana Backwoods, a noble but 
meagre spinster, who starved in lodgings. 

To Park-lane there are, as all the world 








knows, a number of suckers, which thrive 
and enjoy a little of its fashionable juices. 
On these again are grafted some yet more 
meagre shoots, which stretch past Audley- 
street, and actually encroach on those 
streets of mews behind Hill-street and 
Berkeley-square. More and yet more of 
these squalid and dilapidated little tene- 
ments—more like corner cupboards—are 
yearly reclaimed by the desperate candi- 
dates for the enjoyment of living in a 
fashionable quarter; even though the 
next door may be a public-house, or com- 
mencement of a line of stables. The 
tenement is forthwith put in order; glass 
is let into the hall-door itself, to give a 
few rays of light to the miserable passage 
called “the hall;” plate-glass is adopted ; 
a gaudy flower-box hung out of the 
parlour-window; and the arrangement is 
complete. The den is fit for the occu- 
pation of a genteel family, who, by 
stretching out of the bed-room windows, 
can obtain a distant view of the trees of 
the park. 

In one of these noisome places lived 
Lady Juliana and a powdered footman, 
who, when he threw open the corner 
cupboard, produced a surprise akin to 
that when a change in a pantomime takes 
place—when, say, @ pump opens and dis- 
closes an enclosed waterman. This menial, 
who was always unimpeachably correct, 

ve the true air to the little mansion. 

mall as it was, there was a belief that 
she was merely honorary owner of the 
house, the parlour and certain other rooms 
remaining in the possession of the real 
proprietor, another maiden lady. 

“Tl give you a strong letter to old 
Juliana. You'll find her the most useful 
creature in the world—if,” added Lord 
Garterley, with a loud laugh, “you take 
care to be useful to her.” 

On an early day, accordingly, the new 
and gorgeous carriage, with its great 
horses, came rocking and rumbling up to 
the door, of the little house, and the 
Pringle family came in state to return |! 
Lady Juliana Backwoods’ visit. That 
spinster received them with a querulous 
graciousness, and a sort of peremptoriness 
that was not very acceptable. She ac- 
cepted the proposed relation quite as a 
matter of business. 

“ Now you must understand,” she said, 
“that this sort of thing is not to be done 
inahurry. I will, of course, see that you 
know a few proper people—relatives and 
connections of my own—to start you, then 
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you must make your own way, with 
occasional lifts. Is that perfectly under- 
stood ? ” 

“ Oh dear yes, Lady Juliana; so kind of 
you, Lady Juliana,” &c. 

“ Do, please, attend,” said the lady, im- 
atiently, “for it’s all in your own interest. 
hat sort of old-fashioned, vulgar taking 

society by storm, getting introduced right 
and left, with a ‘grande dame’ to stand 
sponsor, is all nonsense nowadays, and 
wouldn’t be endured. It is too gross. 
When shall I see you again? Shall it 
be at your house ?” 

“Oh yes, Lady Juliana; if you would 
be so kind.” 

“Let me see. Come here to-morrow, 
and I can bring you to see one or two. I 
suppose you have an open barouche? Very 
well; and then—yes, I’ll dine with you on 
Tuesday. I'll tell you then what can be 
done.” 

They were delighted with Lady Juliana. 
They could not sufficiently overwhelm her 
with attentions and good things of all kinds. 
Dinners were as a matter of course, and not, 
even to her, worthy of thanks. ‘“ The car- 
riage ” was perpetually swinging and rock- 
ing in the direction of Lady Juliana’s little 
house, almost impeding the access to the 
line of mews, so narrow was the turn at 
this corner ; aservice which disgusted the 
newly-acquired tall menials. The Pringle 
family, and all that was theirs, became hers, 
and she used them, and what was theirs, in 
the most despotic fashion—where, indeed, 
she showed her wisdom. What she gave 
in return was served out in a meagre and 
highly deliberate fashion, with an infinite 
flourish of caution and preparation. It 
was thus that she prepared them for 
the Countess of Baddeley and her lady- 
ship’s plain and unmarketable daughters, 
who had been offered again and again, 
time out of mind, and were now “ re- 
marked in plain figures,” and for whom 
anything in reason would be accepted. It 
was an exciting day for the Pringle family 
when Lady Baddeley’s chariot drove up, 
and her ladyship descended and came in. 
The other lady, having come in charge, de- 
termined to assert her merit as introducer. 

Lady Baddeley was a grenadier peeress 
— tall, imperious, and loud speaking ; 
the two daughters, who entered behind 
her, were as tall and gigantic. The 
Pringles were enchanted with them and 
their friendly ways; but, after their de- 
parture, the patroness took care to im- 
press them with the importance of the 








distinction which she had procured for 
them; and, on the other hand, they 
noticed the deference of the introduced 
parties to their “bringer” (to use an 
expression known in recruiting), a cir- 
cumstance which greatly raised their 
opinion of the latter’s importance. 

A most delightful intimacy sprang up 
between the families. Lady Baddeley, soon 
“ dear Lady Baddeley,” and the “ ponies,” 
and the “dear Lady Emily” Croope, and 
equally “‘ dear Lady Florence” Croope, be- 
came as sisters. The respective fathers soon 
appeared on the scene, when Lord Bad- 
deley, a grey and paternal old nobleman, 
was found delightful, and got on so 
capitally with old Sam Pringle, whose 
humour and odd manner was pronounced 
so “fresh and original!” ey played 
cards together, for his lordship liked his 
game, in the most friendly manner. He 
agreed to put Sam down at his own 
club with his own hand, with another 
lord as seconder, not laying Sam under 
much of an obligation, as it would be at 
least ten years before he would come up 
for election. Everything, in short, was 
going on delightfully, and im the nicest 
way. Sometimes, indeed, they showed a 
little exultation in announcing their pro- 
gress to their original patroness, who 
would adroitly bring them down to,the 
proper stage of humility by some depre- 
ciation, or else by telling them plainly that 
“they mustn’t run away with the idea 
that they were established in society 
because they knew a few people of posi- 
tion. That she was very glad, of course, 
to have helped them so far, but that Lady 
Baddeley was a woman of the world, with- 
out any heart, and if she (Lady Juliana) 
did not make it a point with her, it might 
still turn out very differently. They would 
find it very uphill work. She herself was 
very glad to give them a start,” and 
so forth. Being thus brought down to 
a proper state of deference, the family 
could only assure their dear Lady Juliana 
that they knew how much they were: in- 
debted to her kindness; and the “ ponies” 
had to go out and select a “little sur- 
prise ” for her in the shape of a sealskin 
cloak, or some such trifle, which pre- 
sents were always accepted with a kind 
of rebuke or surly displeasure; as thus, 
“What made you do sucha foolish thing ? 
I assure you this sort of thing annoys me. 
Well, I suppose you must spend your 
money. So put it down there — put 
it down there. Well, now about the 
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Trelawneys. Did they return your call ? 
Yes? You'll find them very useful people.” 

By-and-by arrived our hero, young 
Pringle, who, after passing under the hand 
of the great man of Savile-row, and having 
been thrust into one or two clubs by the 
aid of Lord Adolphus Croope—the second 
son—was received with much satisfaction 
by the family. It had been settled before 
his. arrival—not in any spirit of sisterly 
sacrifice, but from the proprieties of their 
situation—that the younger sister, Lady 
Florence, should be the official candidate ; 
or, as her brother, after his manner, put it, 
the family should “declare to win with the 
most likely horse.” This being arranged, 
the proceedings were conducted with a view 
to the speedy consummation of the project. 

Indeed, everything favoured it. The 
Pringle family were now living in a sort 
of delightful whirl. Notwithstanding the 
discouraging reminders of Lady Juliana, 
they were in a certain degree getting 
on very fairly. A rich family, well 


connected, and not vulgar, though old 
Sam was eccentric enough, had certain 
attractions of its own; and there is a 
particular class ready to come forward 
with kindly sympathy to lend a helping 


hand. Here, for instance, was old Phipps, 
who knew everybody, and who soon made 
them ont, as did also Pratt-Hawkins, as 
soon as he had learned that they were 
acquainted with the Baddeleys and Lady 
Juliana, persons whom he was anxious 
to know ; and it was not difficult to renew 
relations with dear Lady Cecilia Shortlands 
and her husband, who fed at everyone’s 
dinner-table but their own, and would 
dine with anyone. In short, the world of 
excitement and enjoyments was opening 
out before them, like the transformation 
scene of a pantomime; and they had no time 
to think of the obscure and vulgar past; 
or, if they did, it was to put it yet farther 
back with a pitying smile of contempt. 
Into the category of associations thus 
dismissed naturally fell the little Phoebe 
episode. There was nothing deliberate or 
heartless in the view which they took of 
it; it was the fault of the episode itself, 
which was trifling, and even paltry, 
especially when viewed through the glare 
and brilliance which now interposed be- 
tween it and those comparatively squalid 
old days. They had really, and without 
affectation, all but forgotten the transav- 
tion. As for the hero himself, the figure 
and face of Phoebe had gradually grown 
fainter and fainter. He had no time for 


deliberate reminiscences; and though he 
felt in honour bound, still he had an idea 
that there was nothing pressing, and that 
it was one of those little episodes, a little 
hurried and foolish, which both parties 
might put aside good-humouredly, and 
remain the best of friends. 

This view was encouraged by the be- 
haviour of Phobe and her mother, who 
had only just come to town, to some un- 
pretending rooms at the meaner end of 
Ebury-street, where the hall exacts the 
stern necessity of observing precedence, 
and requires Indian file for visitors. 
Hitherto, a letter would reach Phebe, 
first, on every second day, then on every 
fourth, and then at longer intervals; each 
growing shorter and more businesslike, 
and full of such excuses as “I cannot 
write more to-day, I am so dreadfully 
busy,” and the like. As a matter of 
course, Phcoebe’s sensitiveness noted the 
very first of these changes, and augured 
that something was wrong, but her 
mother, who fancied herself a woman of 
finesse, had her own plans in view. 

“We must not worry him now, as they 
really must be full of business. Just let 
us give them time to get settled and accus- 
tomed to their new condition. He is a 
little dazzled at first. It is only natural.” 

It was in pursuance of this astute policy 
that Mrs. Dawson and her daughter waited 
at Brighton, where there was a little 
gaiety going on, for about a month, and 
then repaired to London to the Ebury- 
street lodgings, as aforesaid. 





ACROSS SIBERIA. 


Lone journeys are the fashion of the 
day ; and the fashion has its consequences. 
After starting on one’s travels, long or 
short, to turn back is unlucky, and in the 
strictest sense untoward. But in a very 
long journey, to go straight on means— 
the earth being a globe—to go round 
and round it. One reaches a point, too, 
from which one gets home sooner by 
pushing forward than by turning back. 
People do travel round the world 
accordingly. 

Nor is man the only animal who makes 
the grand tour by way of pastime. The 
albatross, without apparent effort, performs 
the Antarctic circuit on outspread wings ; 
the southern whale—prevented by the im- 
passable barrier of equatorial hot water 





from visiting his northern brethren— 
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sculls round the area of the Antarctic 
Ocean, as easily as a goldfish inspects the 
circumference of his marble basin. For 
them, the world, as contracted at the Ant- 
arctic circle, with the South Pole for its 
central axis, is little more than a vast 
squirrel-cage in which to exercise their 
superfluous activity. 

Without the advantage of being either 
fish or fowl, a recent traveller* has also 
selected a short route and a diminished 
circle, but high up in the northern 
hemisphere, by which to complete his 
peregrinations about the upper portions 
of our'planet. M. Victor Meignan, having 
to make a call at Pekin, must needs reach 
it vii Siberia, Mongolia, and the desert 
of Gobi, preferring to traverse those regions 
in winter. He had visited Nubia and the 
Dead Sea in the dog-days, and he wished 
to see Siberia wearing its mantle of snow. 

His escape from European civilisation 
was made with all possible despatch. The 
air and aspect of Berlin were depressing. 
Bad pavement, filthy gutters, ugly situation, 
melancholy architecture. You are tempted 
to say to everybody you meet, “ Brother, 
we must die!” M. Meignan said to him- 
self, ‘We must take ourselves off! ’”’—the 
grand resource of travellers at unpleasant 
places. But one may go farther and fare 
worse. At the Russian frontier, every 
article not worn out or in rags was made 
to pay duty by weight as new, amounting 
in this case to more thana hundred francs. 
Second-hand clothes never reached so high 
a premium. Blank note-books were taxed, 
because no future impressions were jotted 
on their pages. 

From the frontier to St. Petersburg the 
landscape is simply melancholy. True, 
autumn is the least favourable season for 
visiting Russia; the absence of foliage, 
sunshine, and snow, brings out all the 
more its natural physiognomy, character- 
ised by immensity, impenetrability, silence. 
In autumn, the ground is too muddy for 
wheel carriages, and sledging has not yet 
begun. At St. Petersburg, official assistance 
was readily given to the project, and Mos- 
cow was reached at ten in the morning of 
the 21st of November, with twenty-four 
degrees below zero, centigrade. 

Up to this point, M. Meignan seems to 
have been provided with every requisite 
except one for his intended journey— 
namely, a travelling companion; who, 





* De Paris a Pékin par terre: Sibérie—Mongolie. 
Par Victor Meignan. Paris, E. Plon et Cie., 1876. 





therefore, became an object of research. 
On returning to his hotel from a visit to 
the monastery of Troitsa, near Moscow, he 
was called on by a young man named 
Constantine Kokcharof, an inhabitant of 
Eastern Siberia, yellow-brown complex- 
ioned, with high cheek-bones like those of 
the Mongols; frizzled hair, protruding lips, 
short stature, but great muscular strength. 
His genealogical tree would be sure to 
record the alliance of some ancestor with 
a worshipper of Brahma and Vishnoo. On 
entering, he said, “May God bless your 
journey, monsieur;” he then mentioned 
his name and offered his hand in Siberian 
fashion. Even in Russia it is extremely 
unpolite not to present your hand to the 
person whose acquaintance you are making. 

“Monsieur,” continued Constantine, 
“your friend M. Sabachnikof knows me 
well. I am returning to Irkoutsk (or 
Yakutsk), where my parents reside. You 
have a letter of introduction to my father, 
and another to my uncle, both functionaries 
in Siberia. Will you accept me as your 
fellow-traveller? I will act as your inter- 
preter; and with me you will have the ad- 
vantage of travelling as quickly or as 
slowly as you please, and of following 
the direction that may suit you best.” 

The offer was at once accepted; but it 
gave rise to an extraordinary claim on the 
part of the hotel interpreter, a Pole, who 
impudently said, ‘‘ Monsieur, you owe me 
a gratification of at least three hundred 
francs, which I calculate thus: To go to 
Siberia, you absolutely cannot dispense 
with a Russian companion.. When M. 
Kokcharof came to inquire for you, I 
might have answered that I knew nothing 
about you, and in the course of conversation 
I should have learnt his address. Then I 
could have told you, ‘I have found up the 
person you want, but I will not tell you 
his name unless you give me a thousand 
franes.’ I didn’t do that, monsieur, and so 
I hope you'll remember me accordingly.” 

This worthy was immediately remem- 
bered by being shown the door. 

It was the sixth time that Constantine 
was about to traverse the immense space 
which lies between Moscow and the river 
Amoor, and he had performed the journey 
both in winter and summer. But distances, 
however great, are no obstacle to the 
true-bred Russian. At St. Petersburg, a 
woman said to our author, “ You have 
heard of the cascade of Tchernaiarietchka? 
I went there the other day, and was 
charmed with it. I had no idea we had 
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anything so beautiful at the gates of our 
metropolis.” On inquiry, it came out that, 
to reach the cascade, you must pass eight- 
and-forty hours on the railway and twelve 
hours in the diligence. Perhaps, when 
sailors are ordered to join their ships at 
Nikolaefsk, on the Sea of Okhotsk, three 
thousand leagues from the Russian capital, 
they are considered as sent to the gates of 
St. Petersburg. Siberians do not hesitate 
to undertake sledge journeys of fifteen 
hundred or two thousand leagues, with 
young children and even infants at the 
breast. They will remain, sitting or 
lying in a sledge, forty consecutive days 
and nights. They will go straight from 
Moscow to the said Sea of Okhotsk. An 
unhappy military inspector, met with at 
a relay station or post-horse house, was 
obliged to travel ten thousand leagues per 
annum to fulfil his duties properly. 
Constantine forthwith informed M. 
Meignan what fur clothing to purchase, 
and of what quality. Warmth alone does 
not suffice; appearance also must be con- 
sidered. A Kussian proverb says, “You 
receive a man according to his furs; you 
take leave of him according to his ability;” 
but, to many Russian minds, furs are still 
the influential recommendation to a second 
favourable reception. Certain blue fox 
pelisses, renowned throughout Russia, 
made from the paws only of the beast, are 
valued at thirty-five or forty thousand francs. 
Next comes beaver; afterthat, sable. The 
fourth and the most serviceable of first- 
class furs is that called iénotte, because it 
is considered elegant and siylish, although 
the price varies extraordinarily, according 
to the length and thickness of the hair. 
Iénotte pelisses may be had at two hundred 
and fifty francs, others are valued at 
twelve thousand. As it requires close 
inspection to appreciate the difference, a 
gentleman clad in iénotte skins may pass 
for a dandy, although his pelisse would 
fetch but atrifle. The least-esteemed and 
the least-worn fur is astrakan. In cities 
like Moscow or Irkoutsk, where fashion is 
scrupulously respected, he would be a bold 
man who should venture to present himself, 
clad with it, in good society. The astrakan 
cap is especially despised; and if certain 
Russians refuse, on principle, to salute any 
one they meet in the streets on foot, it is 
hardly likely that they would deign to 
know a friend who dared to appear in as- 
trakan. Sheep, bear, and elk skins are 
only wrappers for the vulgar. When 
wealthy travellers condescend to use them 





for warmth, they add collars of blue fox or 
beaver. 

At Nijni-Novgorod, the railway which 
leads to Siberia comes to an end. Hence- 
forward sledging is the mode of locomotion. 
Before reaching the Ural Mountains, gusts 
of wind raised the snow in whirling eddies, 
which limited the view in all directions to 
a few hundred yards. To while away the 
time, Constantine was questioned : 

“What is there in summer beneath all 
this snow ?” 

“ Grass.” 

“What use is made of it?” 

“No use at all.” 

“Who makes hay of it?” 

“* Nobody.” 

“Who cuts the wood in these forests P ” 

“ Nobody.” 

“But all these lands must belong to 
somebody ? ” 

“ Not always.” 

“The soil, then, is incapable of producing 
anything ? ” 

“Quite the contrary; it would be ex- 
tremely fertile, if cultivated.” 

“In that case, why has your emperor 
such a passion for conquest, when he might 
obtain such vast profits from his own 
proper territory ? Why does he send gold- 
finders to Transbaikalia, in the valley of 
the Issoury, and soop, perhaps, as they say 
he will, to the Corea, when he has at hand 
much more abundant and more certain 
sources of wealth? Why do his armies 
penetrate the burning deserts of Tartary, 
once called Independent? Why does he 
spend treasures on the conquest of Khiva, 
when he might amass them on territory 
which is really his own ? ” 

Constantine, who stood up for his em- 
peror’s glory, disdainfully answered, “I 
can understand that the French, whose 
country is smaller than our governmental 
district of Perm, should be jealous of the 
immensity of our territory. Buf you 
should know, monsieur, that we are on the 
way to conquer the whole of Asia, the 
cradle of our race, as well as Constanti- 
nople, where our religion had: its origin.” 

Two days after leaving Perm, they 
reached the boundary which marks the 
limits of Europe and Asia. It is built of 
stone, neither large nor handsome, but 
strikes you merely by its simplicity and 
isolation. Nature has refused even proofs 
of her potency to this portion of the 
Russian empire. Quarters of the world, 
or even states, are usually limited by 
imposing frontiers—the sea, lofty moun- 
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tains, a desert, some broad stream. The 
Ural is here so low, so incapable of its 
office, that man is obliged to come and 
help it. The traveller is informed by a 
work of human hands, “ On this side, is 
Asia; on that, lies Europe.” 

In due course of time, after adventures 
characterised by local colouring (white) 
and local temperature (from fifty degrees 
centigrade below zero outdoors to summer 
sultriness in the stove-heated post-houses), 
Irkoutsk, the true capital of Siberia, was 
reached. It is a comfort to stay-at-home 
people to learn thatour traveller,of the same 
flesh and blood as themselves, was obliged 
to take rest there, being knocked up with 
the fatigue of incessant sledging. Here, 
we can only direct the reader’s attention 
to the strange and unexpected things he 
saw; but, like the Wandering Jew, he 
could linger long nowhere. The voice 
shouted to him, “March! march!” Bidding 
farewell to Constantine, he pursued his 
course, over Lake Baikal, still frozen though 
soon to thaw, onwards, ever onwards— 
and so must we. 

The Russian empire—as is seen from the 
map—touches in those regions the Chinese 
empire. On approaching Kiachta, the 
frontier village, the naked earth, the real 
earth, which had been hidden by snow 
all the way from St. Petersburg, became 
visible at last in places. The soil of 
Siberia, apparently fat and fertile, was 
caught sight of just before leaving it. 

At the first Chinese town, Maimatchin, 
the natives soon became aware of the 
presence of a Sienzy, or man of the extreme 
West. As the species is rare in Northern 
China, and the curiosity of all the women 
in the world does not equal in amount that 
of one single Chinese, every creature in 
the town wished to get a peep at the 
stranger. The windows of his lodging 
were hermetically closed, in Russian 
fashion, although frost had almost com- 
pletely disappeared, but the doors stood 
wide open. There was therefore no 
stopping the stream of visitors. As fast 
as one set went away, others came. There 
were constantly forty or fifty of them in 
the three little chambers which he occupied. 
They noticed his slightestactions; examined 
every scrap of writing; felt his beard,which 
they thought a monstrosity, because neither 
on their own nor on Siberian faces does 
anything besides moustaches usually grow; 
and asked him to speak his language. 
Sometimes, wornout with their persistence, 
he gave vent to coarse and vulgar ex- 





pressions; but they thought them just as 
harmonious as the rest, and begged their 
repetition to the new arrivals. 

The governor could not resist the force 
of the current. He came clad in a robe of 
cloth of gold. An official blue ball sur- 
mounted his cap, from which two long 
peacock’s feathers dangled behind. He 
was accompanied by two Chinese dignitaries 
and a Mongol prince, whose breast was 
hidden by a profusion of coral and silver 
ornaments and amulets. One of Ivan 
Michaelovitch’s cousins actedas interpreter. 
“ Legally,” said the governor, ‘I ought to 
oppose your entry into China. Russians 
only have the right of penetrating by land 
into the Celestial Empire. Nevertheless, 
I will shut my eyes. But procure from 
your Russian friends a tea-merchant’s 
passport, in case of difficulties being raised 
by the authorities along the route.” An 
invitation to dinner was givenandaccepted, 
and they parted the best of friends. 

Maimatchin is unique perhaps in the 
world, in being peopled exclusively by 
men. Not only cannot Chinese women 
go beyond their own territory, but they 
are forbidden to pass the great wall of 
Kalkann and to enter Mongolia. Conse- 
quently, the residents in this frontier town 
are all commercial men, who have been 
reared, up to manhood, in all their native 
pride and prejudices. As soon asa sufficient 
independence is acquired, they return to 
enjoy family life at their homes in the 
interior. Ease and comfort are indicated 
by their habitations, mostly separated from 
the street by an inner court, which is the 
playground of those plump little cur-dogs, 
with big staring eyes, whose acquaintance 
we make on pottery and screens. Many 
things which we take for grotesque cari- 
catures, are faithful representations of 
Chinese objects, with slight errors of 
perspective and faults of drawing. 

The governor’s dinner was punctually 
attended. The guests, including several 
travelling companions, took their places 
on a raised floor or platform, squatting in 
groups of three or four round so many 
low tables. For each person were laid two 
chopsticks, a tiny plate, and a microscopic 
cup. The plate was not for the reception 
of portions of the dishes served, but to 
hold hot black vinegar, constantly renewed 
by the servants; into which, as sauce, 
every mouthful was dipped after being 
adroitly seized by the chopsticks, which, 
when the morsel was conveyed to the 
mouth, took, right and left, sundry con- 
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diments from supplemental saucers sur- 
rounding each dish. Those condiments 
were mostly niarine plants, black funguses 
grown on birch trees, aromatic herbs, eggs 
pickled in such a way as to turn the whites 
black, and little reptiles artistically carved 
in spirals. On another occasion, close to 
the sea, one of these hors d’ceuvres was a 
bow! of live shrimps, served in a scientific 
sauce which seasoned withont killing them. 
They were thus eaten really fresh, prefer- 
ence being pore to those that skipped the 
briskest. this feast, the only beverage 
served in the thimble-cups was hot rice- 
brandy. The whole affair, with its finical 
preparatives, its pretty little utensils, and 
its variety of unsubstantial messes, was 
more like children playing at dinner than 
men enjoying an actual meal, in spite of 
its procession of five-and-twenty or thirty 
dishes, all previously cut up into mouthfuls, 
the last being rice plain-boiled in water, 
which nobody ever touches. Its signifi- 
cation is, “I have given you all the dainties 
in my power. Anybody who is still hungry, 
mustsatisfy hisappetite with ordinary fare.” 

And so across Mongolia and the Desert 
of Gobi, imperceptibly but continually 
mounting until an altitude of four thousand 
feet above the sea was attained, and then, 
at the culminating point, a precipitous dip 
down to the plain of China proper. 

Pekin was reached with all the greater 
satisfaction that there, at the hospitable 
Légation de France, for the first time since 
leaving Nijni-Novgorod, the luxury of a 
bed, a real bed, and of sleeping between 
sheets, was enjoyed, not to mention French 
cookery in exchange for frozen sausages. 
All this and more the reader will learn 
by-and-by from the translation, whose 
appearance we predict; the woodcuts and 
the map need no translation. The author's 
parting counsel is, “If you think of going 
to Siberia, don’t go.” But if you think 
of reading his narrative instead, then we 
say, “ Do read it.” 





WHO’S LLOYD? 


“Who's Griffiths?”—a question that 
some time back confronted us everywhere 
on the dead walls of the metropolis—is, we 
believe, now answered to the satisfaction 
of those more immediately interested in it. 
But people are less prepared to decide 
“Who’s Lloyd?” That remarkable person 
must be at least two centuries old; for he 
kept « coffee-house or coffee-shop a hundred 





and eighty-eight years ago; and we must 
credit him with having arrived at years of 
discretion before he embarked on that ven- 
ture. That he is still alive is plausibly, if 
not actually, evident; for Lloyd’s Com- 
mittee meet at Lloyd’s Rooms to 

Lloyd’s List, Lloyd’s Register, and Lloyd’s 
Index, and to do many other things in the 
name of Lloyd. When Mr. Frederick 
Martin was collecting materials for his 
recently published History of Lloyd’s, rum- 
maging among huge heaps of old docu- 
ments and account-books in the vaults 
beneath the Royal Exchange, he found par- 
ticulars in great abundance, not hitherto 
made public. 

In the very year when the House of 
Orange gave a quietus to the House of 
Stuart, Mr. Edward Lloyd kept a coffee- 
house in Tower-street, leading into Tower- 
hill. Such establishments were at that 
time a recent novelty. Merchants, trading 
to Turkey, brought back Mocha coffee as 
an article of import, and sought to en- 
courage in England the use of a beverage 
prepared from those fragrant berries. The 
public gradually acquired a liking for the 
kauphy (as the word was sometimes spelt), 
and coffee-houses were established in the 
City as well as in the genteel precincts of 
the West-end. The rooms became con- 
venient meeting-places for merchants and 
brokers, shippers and shipowners; and 
evidence is extant to show that, as early 
as the time of Charles the Second, much 
miscellaneous trade was carried on at 
Hodge’s Coffee-house, in Cornhill; Hain’s, 
in Birchin-lane; Elford’s, in Lombard- 
street; Paynter’s, in Cornhill; and Garra- 
way’s, in Change-alley. Liloyd’s was added 
to the number somewhat later. Many 
ships were sold by auction at those places 
(by “inch of candle,” a curious mode 
adopted in those days of determining the 
time during which the biddings should 
continue), as well as commodities of 
other kinds. The coffee-houses were the 
first places at which shippers and ship- 
owners could be certain of meeting with 
the underwriters or insurers. The latter 
were capitalists, who contracted to shield 
the owners of ships and cargoes from loss 
by sea, on condition of receiving a premium 
proportionate to the risk; they under- 
wrote or signed their names to the con- 
tract of insurance, and were hence known 
as underwriters. 

Our friend Lloyd removed, in 1692, from 
Tower-street to Lombard-street, where, at 
the corner of Birchin-lane, he dispensed 
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cups of refreshing coffee, furnished accom- 
modation for merchants and brokers, and 
was an agent for receiving answers to 
advertisements. Many such advertise- 
ments in those times related to runaway 
slaves. Here is one: “Run away, from 
Captain John Bradyl, a Tawny Moor, 
about twenty Years of Age, bow-legged, 
with a light-coloured coat, a white waste- 
coat, and a Pair of Shammy Breeches ;” 
apply to Mr. Lloyd, who was authorised 
to give twenty shillings reward to any 
person who would capture and bring 
forward the said Tawny Moor. Shortly 
after this, just before the century closed, 
Lloyd started a tiny newspaper, called 
Lloyd’s News; it was a single leaf of two 
pages, about double the size of the page 
of Aut tHE YeaR Round; and gave such 
scraps of information as he could pick up 
concerning ships and trade at various ports. 
He kept copies at his rooms, and sold 
others at one penny each—the issue being 
thrice a week. He gave offence to the 
government, by inserting short bits of 
political information—a high crime and 
misdemeanour in days when the news- 
a press had not yet become the 
ourth Estate. 

By the time of George the First, two 
marine insurance companies, the London 
and the Royal Exchange, were chartered, 
for insuring ships and cargoes. The 
underwriters, small partnerships, and 
private individuals, resisted this encroach- 
ment vehemently; but when resistance 
was no longer available, they knit them- 
selves into a closer bond at Lloyd’s, which 
became the most important of all the City 
coffee-houses. Lloyd added one room 
after another, for the accommodation of 
his customers. Brokers made it their 
head-quarters, for sale “by inch of candle” 
of ships, wine, coffee, sugar, indigo, 
anatto, salt, brandy, oil, ships’ tackle, 
cocoa-nuts, soap; a farm and a landed 
estate also; and one day a horse was 
raffled for. Mr. Lloyd was still the referee 
in regard to runaway slaves. For example, 
one young lady found wanting was, “A 

Negro Maid, aged about sixteen years, 
named Bess, having on a stript stuff 
wastecoat and peticoat; deeply pock- 
marked, and hath lost a piece of her left 
ear”—not a very comely person, Miss Bess. 

In 1726 Mr. Lloyd began Lloyd’s List, 
containing more information about ship 
arrivals and departures than he had been 
able to give in his News. As there seems 
to be no record extant of his death, we 





would fain believe that Lloyd is still 
living, a duocentenarian with venerable 
white locks. But be this as it may, 
Lloyd’s Coffee-house belonged in 1740 to 
one Mr. Baker. The List was continued 
and improved, having shipping news on 
one side of the leaf, bankers’ and Stock 
Exchange news on the other. The under- 
writers at Lloyd’s had gradually joined 
more closely together; they employed 
agents at various foreign ports; and the 
intelligence brought often outstripped that 
of the government. From British ports 
the news lagged terribly, at a period when 
there were few roads that would bear 
vehicles of any kind—eleven days from 
Leith, fifteen days from Glasgow, and so on. 
In the early years of George the Third’s 
reign, an extraordinary mania for betting 
seized upon City speculators. They would 
bet upon anything—whether John Wilkes 
would win his election; how long Parlia- 
ment would sit; when any eminent person, 
known to be ill, would die; or how soon 
the government would be turned out. 
Many of these gamblers met at Lloyd’s ; 
they became regarded by degrees as a 
disreputable set; and the shipowners, 
merchants, underwriters, shippers, and 
insurance brokers, as the most effectual 
way of shunning them, removed to: Pope’s 
Head-alley, and there formed a society 
called “ Lloyd’s "—clinging fondly to the 
old desination which they had been 
familiar with from their youth up. From 
Pope’s Head-alley they removed to the 
Royal Exchange in 1774; and there they 
are now in 1876, despite the manifold and 
marvellous changes which the intervening 
period of a hundred and two years has 
witnessed. The members of this society 
were at first about a hundred in number, 
mostly underwriters; they paid an en- 
trance fee and an annual subscription ; 
they continued Lloyd’s List, and agreed 
upon a printed form of policy for all 
marine insurances. One room, the coffee- 
room, was open to the public generally; 
the subscribers’-room was for members 
only. During the wars with Spain and 
France, in the later years of the century, 
the trade of Lloyd’s Society greatly in- 
creased; the premiums charged for the 
insurance of ships and cargoes were very 
high (owing to the risk of capture), and 
many established merchants of high repute 
became underwriters. 
So wealthy had Lloyd’s become by the 
beginning of the present century, that the 
members subscribed the magnificent sum 
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of twenty thousand pounds to give a good 
start to the Patriotic Fund—established for 
the succour of the families of soldiers and 
sailors who fell during the wars with Bona- 
parte. The large profits of underwriting 
led to schemes for new marine insurance 
companies; but the opposition was so 
strong that nothing was definitely effected 
till 1826, when, chiefly through the exer- 
tions of the powerful house of Roths- 
child, the Alliance Company was sanctioned 
by Parliament. Theunderwritersat Lloyd's, 
nevertheless, continued to retain by far the 
larger part of the marine insurance business. 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, growing 
out of the little Lloyd’s List, has gradually 
become one of the most remarkable tabu- 
lations known to the commerce of Europe. 
The underwriters began it by collecting 
and recording all the information they 
could obtain of as many ships as possible. 
The merchants and shipowners afterwards 
started a similar register on their own 
account. Jealousy and rivalry were the 


consequence, resulting, eventually, in the 
combination of all parties, in 1834, for the 
maintenance of a thoroughly reliable and 
comprehensive work. All ships, in order 
to gain admission to the register, must be 


surveyed and classed by experienced men 
employed by Lloyd’s; and the shipowner 
pays a fee, varying according to the size of 
the vessel, to aid in defraying the cost of 
the survey. It is understood that the cost 
exceeds these fees, and that Lloyd’s make 
up their profits from other sources. The 
rales laid down for surveying and classify- 
ing are most minute and detailed. Almost 
all the components of a ship, whether of 
wood or metal, are mentioned; and the 
surveyor has to judge, from a due estimate 
of quality of material, excellence of work- 
manship, and present condition, how far 
the ship is able to bear the buffetings of 
the sea. In former days the vessels were 
classed in a somewhat rude way, according 
to merit ; but the classification is now very 
complete. Wooden ships are separated into 
five groups, according to quality; and the 
owner can effect an insurance on more 
favourable terms if bis ships stand high 
up in the register. This is one reason why 
owners are so proud of the cabalistic 
symbol “A 1” belonging to a ship—A 
possessing more virtue than any later 
letter in the alphabet, and 1 more than 
any other numeral. The public, too, are 
more willing to be passengers in an A 1 
ship than in any other. In order to keep 
a ship on the register, it must be re-sur- 





veyed at intervals; time and knocking 
about may have rendered it no longer 
worthy of occupying the same high posi- 
tion as before; and Lloyd’s will only give 
it such a character as it actually deserves. 
No question seems to arise as to the honest 
of the survey, or the fairness of the clasaifl 
cation. The register belongs to the whole 
body of members or subscribers; among 
whom the underwriters are interested in 
seeing that a vessel is not classed more 
favourably than it deserves; while the 
shipowners are equally alert to insist that 
the standard of classification shall not be 
lower than fairness calls for. Each party 
keeps the other party steady, and (as in 
many scientific matters) the balance of 
forces brings about equilibrium. 

The vexed question of the unseaworthi- 
ness of ships, so much discussed within 
the last two or three years, is submitted to 
the Board of Trade rather than to Lloyd’s; 
yet the two are connected by many links. 
There is no compulsion, it appears, on a 
shipowner to have a place for his ship on 
Lloyd’s register ; he can exercise a choice 
in the matter. There are at the present 
time about five thousand five hundred 
wooden ships, and two thousand five hun- 
dred iron ships on the register. (We should 
have explained that iron ships are grouped 
in these classes according as they are esti- 
mated to last twelve, nine, or six years 
before requiring re-survey and a lower 
classification.) The register also contains 
the names of seven thousand vessels which 
are not at present classed, mostly because 
they are no longer fitted to occupy a place 
even at the bottom of the list. It is worthy 
of note, however, that there are no fewer 
than thirteen thousand British merchant 
vessels which entirely ignore Lloyd’s 
register; their names do not appear in 
it under any form. There is a growing 
opinion that the owners keep out of the 
register because their ships are not exactly 
seaworthy. The register gives, not merely 
the verdict of Lloyd’s as to the class in 
which a vessel shall be placed, but also 
the evidence (so to speak) whereon the 
verdict is founded; that is, the actual con- 
dition when last surveyed. This register 
is almost indispensable to underwriters 
and marine insurance companies; they 
rely upon it for determining what rate of 
premium they shall charge for insuring 
any particular vessel; while it saves them 
the trouble and expense of making a 
separate survey at their own individual 
cost. Changes are made in the register 
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incessantly, according as new vessels are 
entered, old ones removed from the list, or 
others placed a stage lower in the classi- 
fication. According to the number of 
copies subscribed for, and the frequency 
of delivery, the purchasers pay from three 
guineas to as much as a hundred guineas 
per annum for-the register. 

A busy fellow indeed is Lloyd. He keeps 
a Captain’s Register as well as a Register 
of Shipping. This may almost be called a 
concise biographical dictionary (contempo- 
raneous) of twenty-five thousand certificated 
captains or masters in the mercantile navy. 
The “life, character, and behaviour” of 
each man is compressed into a nutshell; 
and yet the information given is sufficient 
to guide a shipowner in selecting a captain 
to command his ship. The details neces- 
sary for recording these particulars are 
furnished expressly to Lloyd’s by the 
Registrar-General of Shipping and Sea- 
men, under instructions from the Board of 
Trade. There are about seventy thousand 
jottings added to this register every year 
—recording deaths among the captains, 
the admission of new names, the retire- 
ment of those who have had enough of 
sea life, the name of any vessel to which 
any captain is newly appointed, the time 
he has served in it, the nature of the trade 
in which it is engaged, and other parti- 
culars. The biography is thoroughly 
honest and impartial; it jots down events 
unfavourable as well as favourable; and a 
captain has good reason to be vexed when 
the two words “ship lost” occur in con- 
nection with his name. 

A special Act of Parliament was obtained 
five years ago, making important changes 
in the organisation of Lloyd’s, and placing 
it on a higher-pinnacle of power and use- 
fulness than ever. For the first time, the 
society was made a corporate body, having 
privileges secured to it by statute. It may, 
in future, if reasons appear to justify such 
a course, incorporate other and similar 
companies and societies, for the better 
development of marine insurance, and the 
security of British merchant shipping 
generally. The managing committee con- 
sists of not fewer than twelve members, 
nor more than twenty ; three go out every 
year, but are re-eligible after one year’s 
interval. It is chosen by all the members, 
according to rules of election clearly 
prescribed. The members consist of two 
classes, underwriters and non-underwriters: 
the latter class comprising shipowners, 
shippers, insurance brokers, ship brokers, 











freight brokers, and merchants. In addition 
to these regular members there are annual 
subscribers, admitted by ballot, but not 
possessing all the privileges of member- 
ship; the committee is empowered to 
decide how many and which of these 
privileges shall be shared by the sub- 
scribers. A further augmentation of 
members is due to the fact that all mem- 
bers and subscribers may nominate substi- 
tutes, to attend at the rooms in their stead, 
or in addition tothem. These substitutes 
would probably be partners or clerks, com- 
petent to conduct the business carried on, 
whether underwriting or any other. The 
consent of the committee of Lloyd’s is, 
however, necessary for the admission of 
substitutes; this being obtained, two or 
more may be nominated by one principal. 

Taken altogether, the number of per- 
sons who pay for the privilege of using 
Lloyd’s is large, and the fees and: pre- 
miums paid by them are large also. The 
underwriters, who constitute the most im- 
portant section, are about four hundred 
and fifty in number; they pay a hundred 
guineas fee on admission, and an annual 
subscription of twelve pounds. The non- 
underwriters, comprising about a hundred 
and sixty shipowners, merchants, &c., pay 
twenty-five guineas admission fee, and 
five pounds a year; and when a non- 
underwriting member becomes an under- 
writer, he. pays a special extra fee of 
seventy-five guineas. The subscribers 
(ncn-members) pay simply five pounds a 
year, without any fee. All alike—under- 
writers, non-underwriters, and subscribers 
—pay five pounds ayear for every substitute 
they appoint. The annual subscribers, 
about six hundred and seventy, are more 
numerous than all the members taken 
together; while the substitutes are about 
three hundred and thirty. In accordance 
with one of the stringent rules of the 
society, no non-underwriting member, no 
annual subscriber, is permitted to engage 
in underwriting, either at Lloyd’s rooms 
or in any other part of London. Alto- 
gether, Lloyd’s receives the good round 
sum of about fifty thousand pounds a year 
for these fees and subscriptions. 

Lloyd’s Intelligence Department, in 
close relation to Lloyd’s Kegister and 
Lloyd’s List, is one of the most won- 
derful organisations known to the com- 
mercial world. In twelve hundred different 
parts of the globe—on the margin of every 
ocean, sea, and great river—are stationed 
Lloyd’s agents, instructel to forward 
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to London succinct but accurate informa- 
tion concerning the arrivals and de- 
partures of ships, together with wrecks 
and casualties which have happened to 
shipping ; they are to send promptly, and 
by the quickest available route—whether 
it be by cable, wire, rail, steam, or sail. 
These agents, mostly merchants resident 
at the several ports, are selected and ap- 
pointed by a special committee at Lloyd's. 
lt is not found necessary to pay them any 
considerable sum by way of fee or salary ; 
it is deemed an honourable position to be 
a Lloyd’s agent; and merchants-of good 
standing seek for the office as an advan- 
tage to them in many ways. Day and 
night, Sunday and week-day, all the year 
round, and year after year, intelligence is 
arriving at Lloyd’s from some or other of 
these agents, at a heavy-cost for post- 
letters, telegrams, foreign newspapers, &c. ; 
and the information thus obtained is made 
available as quickly as possible, by suc- 
cessive issues of Loyd’s List, for under- 
writers, marine insurance companies, ship- 
owners, ship brokers, insurance brokers, 


freight brokers, importers, exporters, mer- |. 


chant captains, and all interested in mari- 
time trade. 

Lloyd’s Index is another remarkable 
product of the ingenuity and untiring 
exertions of this ubiquitous Lloyd. It is 
a huge work, in many folio volumes, 
giving the veritable biography of sixty 
thousand ships of all nations. Each is 
entered in the alphabetical order of its 
name, and is also identified by the official 
number which it bears in the maritime 
commercial code-book now adopted in most 
European countries. Every fact relating 
to any one of these ships, as reported by 
Lloyd’s agents, or by any other reliable 
sources of information, is jotted down at 
once in this index, opposite the name of 
the ship itself. Arrivals and departures, 
“spoken with” at sea, detentions and 
disablings, wreckings and casualties—all 
are here noted. 

The Index enables Lloyd’s to render to 
the public an amount of kindly service 
which ought to be recorded to the honour 
of this great society. An “ inquiry-room” 
is every day open at the Royal Exchange, 
where persons of any grade, rich or poor, 
can obtain information concerning the 
whereabouts of ships. If the White Squall 
went out to Brazil some months ago, and 
if Nancy Brown, the wife of one of the 
sailors on board, is becoming anxious 
about his welfare, Lloyd’s clerks (a few 





specially set apart for this duty) will 
examine the Index under White Squall, 
and tell her all that Lloyd at present 
knows about the movements of the vessel. 
If there are many ships of the same name 
(our merchant navy includes no fewer 
than two hundred vessels that answer to 
the name of Mary Anne), there may be 
some difficulty in ascertaining, from the 
many, the precise White Squall in which 
Nancy’s husband sailed. But Lloyd does 
not grudge trouble in the matter; if he 
can give the information he will. 





TWO DANISH BALLADS. 
THE DAY IN THE EAST IS BREAKING. 


“« THE day in the East is breaking, 
Its light comes widening on ; 
How little knows my dearest 
Where I must now be gone— 
How little knows my dearest. 
** Were I by friends surrounded, 
Nor foe-girt every hand, 
How I’d rejoice, my darling, 
With you to push from land— 
How glad were I, my darling.”’ 
** And where then should we hurry, 
My brave and gentle knight ? 
To sleep beside my true love 
I surely have the right— 
To sleep beside my true love.”’ 
** With him you think you’re sleeping, 
*Tis but a dream and vain ; 
Go, look beneath the linden, 
For there he lieth slain— 
Go, look beneath the linden.”’ 
The lady took her mantle 
And through the wild wood sped, 
And there, beneath the linden, 
She found her lover dead— 
Beneath the blossomed linden ay 
His helm was off and cloven, 
His sword snapped in his hand ; 
Blood wet the ferns wept over, 
Red was the trampled sand— 
Blood drops the fern shed over. 
** And here thou liest, darling, 
Bathed in your own brave blood; 
So life and hope are ended 
In this wolf-den of a wood— 
In this at last have ended. 
**The mist is on your armour, 
Alas! and wele away; 
And I’m left sad and friendless 
To mourn you many a day— 
Left all so sad and friendless.’’ 
The lady took her mantle 
And sped back through the wood, 
Her father’s door was open, 
And, weeping, there she stood — 
Her father’s door was open. 
“Oh, is there none among you, 
Not one of gentle birth, 
Will kindly come and help me 
To lay him in his earth P— 
Will kindly come and help me ?”’ 





SIR SUNO AND THE MERMAID. 


Sir Suno he built a ship so grand 
As never was seen on sea or land— 
They gather gold in Greenland. 
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Twas gilt all over from stern to prow, 
The name of the Virgin on either bow— 
They gather gold in Greenland. 


*T was gilt all over from keel to floor, 
Its blazon the name of Jesus bore— 
They gather gold in Greenland. 


The sails were silk, all bright and new, 
The mizzen was yellow, the main was blue— 
They gather gold in Greenland. 


The yards they all with silver shone, 
The mainmast-top a gold cap had on— 
They gather gold in Greenland. 


Sir Suno pointed, they drove to shore, 
The anchor ready and every oar— 
They gather gold in Greenland. 


As steered Sir Suno across the sea, 
A mermaid met him and wrath was she— 
They gather gold in Greenland. 


** Hark thee, Sir Suno, and turn thee back, 
Or riven and rent thy ship I’ll wrack’”’— 
They gather gold in Greenland. 


** Foul witch, if fifty years you live, 
T’ll never place to a mermaid give ’’— 
They gather gold in Greenland. 


The very first wave the mermaid cast, 
Away went sail and away went mast— 
They gather gold in Greenland. 


The very next wave that the mermaid threw, 
Every sail into flinders flew— 
They gather gold in Greenland. 


Said the steersman trembling, ‘‘ Has none the skill 
With runes this mermaid’s wrath to still ’’— 
They gather gold in Greenland. 


UR spoke Sir Suno, that staiwart knight, 
‘* Runes, myself, I have learned to write ’’— 
They gather gold in Greenland. 


On staff so slender he wrote the rhyme, 
And bound the mermaid for endless time— 
They gather gold in Greenland. 


He wrote the rune on a twig so small, 
Yet it bound her fast to a rock withal— 
They gather gold in Greenland. 


“Sir Suno, Sir Suno, O set me free, 
Seven tons of silver I’ll give to thee— 
They gather gold in Greenland. 


** Sevey tons of silver and eight of gold ; 

Have mercy, Sir Suno, and loose thy hold ”’— 
They gather gold in Greenland. 

‘* Cling to thy rock in cold and pain, 

The spell I never will loose again— 
They gather gold in Greenland. 

‘* Sit there, and to all who sail near thee, tell 

Of the binding power of Sir Suno’s spell ’— 
They gather gold in Greenland. 

Sir Suno is home to Greenland ground, 

But the mermaid is still to the stone reef bound. 





FOUR CHAPTERS ON LACE. 
"CHAPTER I. 

Berore starting on our trip through 
Laceland, and discoursing of the clouds 
which encircle it, a few minutes may, 
perhaps, be advantageously employed in 
defining the precise position of the feathery 
realm, and in acquiring, as Lord Bacon 
hath it, “some entry into its language.” A 
few, a very few, technical terms must be 
explained, as without these both students 











and guides might go floundering about in 
the intricate meshes of lace-topography 
until, like ill-assorted travelling com- 
panions, they quarrelled and parted to 
speak together no more. This is the more 
necessary as the constitutional inaccuracy 
of the human mind has led to the formation 
of pitfalls and traps around Laceland, 
calculated to engulf the explorer before 
he passes the threshold of that airy region. 
The term “ point-lace,” for instance, is 
constantly used both in this country and 
in France, without the slightest reference 
to its real meaning; and the wanderer on 
the borders of eland is still more 
confused when he finds that the cities and 
provinces of that country are confounded 
together with utter recklessness. A great 
collector of historical portraits tells me 
that the only way to get at the truth 
respecting them, is to at once dismiss from 
the mind any idea that the portrait offered 
for sale is that of the person whose name 
it bears. This act of firmness once 
performed, there is some chance that the 
real original may be discovered. Mary 
Queen of Scots may be cited as the most 
famous example of a name to hang a 
portrait upon. Judging from the hundreds 
of pictures of this clever but unlucky 
queen, she was at once blonde and brunette, 
plump and slender, tall and short, rosy and 
sickly-looking. As every portrait of a lady 
of the latter part of the sixteenth century 
is christened Mary Stuart, so is lace of all 
kinds called “ point,” and “ point” not of 
the country in which it was made, but of 
that through which it last passed. Thus, 
as a Chinese root was called Russian or 
Turkey rhubarb, as it reached Europe 
through either of those countries—as the 
“‘dinde,” or “coq d’Inde,” of the French 
became the “Turkey” in England because 
the American bird was brought hither from 
the peninsula by Turkey merchants—as 
the first porcelain ever imported into France 
was “porcelaine de Perse” because it was 
shipped from Persia—so the magnificent 
Italian laces rent from the Spanish monas- 
teries, where it had been treasured up for 
generations, was dubbed “point d’Espagne;” 
and the pillow-lace of Flanders—imported 
into France during the wars in the Low 
Countries through English merchants, 
remains to this day “ point d’Angleterre ” 
—a superb misnomer, as, first, it was not 
point-lace at all; secondly, it was not made 
in England; and, thirdly, no point-lace 

ood for anything ever was made in this 
tight little island. Equal confusion is 
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occasioned by the absurd term “ bone- 
point,” which means worse than nothing. 
Pillow-lace was made with bone bobbins; 
but the magnificent Italian point im high 
relief which is called “ bone-point,” and is 
really a work of art, was made with a needle 
point, every atom of it. 

To prevent the evil effect of all this 
blundering nomenclature, we will under- 
stand at once that, apart from the varieties 
of passementerie and guipure—cut and 
drawn work—real lace, ancient and modern, 
may be divided into three kinds. First, 
point-lace proper, made with the point of 
the needle; secondly, bobbin-lace, made ona 
cushion; and, thirdly, that made by the two 
processes combined. The technical terms 
used in speaking of lace are neither long 
nor numerous. “Bride” signifies the small 
strip or connection of threads overcast 
with button-hole stitches, or of twisted or 
plaited threads, which lashes, so to speak, 
the heavy flowers together in “‘rose-point,” 
and supplies the place of a groundwork of 
net. When the-groundwork is closer and 
finer, being made of small, regular meshes— 
as-in one variety of Venetian lace, in 
“point d’Alengon,” and in the modern 
Brussels “ point-gaze”—it is called the 
“réseau,” as distinguished from the 
pattern. The “cordonnet” is the outline 
of ornamental forms, and may consist of a 
single thread, of several threads, or, as in 
the case of point d’Alengon, of a horse-hair 
overcast with stitches. There are many 
other technical terms used in lace-making; 
but they may be more conveniently picked 
up as reader and writer jog along through 
Laceland together. It is neither a very 
large nor a very ancient empire; but it has, 
nevertheless, its principalities and powers, 
its history, its legends, its myths, and its 
superstitions. There are lace stories as 
there are wine stories—of equal credibility. 
There are legends of pious nuns poring over 
precious lacework till their dim eyes refused 
to labour more. There is a startling story 
about the lace worn by Charles the Rash at 
the battle of Granson—several years before 
lace was invented, by-the-way. Queen Eliza- 
beth, who lived just before the great lace- 
period, has been credited with the possession 
of many tons of lace; and the Trianon could 
hardly have held all the choice specimens 
“once the property of Marie Antoinette,” 
and now in the hands of enthusiastic or 
speculative collectors. Laceland has also 
its commercial as well as its artistic side; 
its solid return of profits, taxes, and duties ; 
its manufactures and its smugglers; its 











age of glory, its period of decadence 
and revival. In endeavouring to unravel 
the early history of lace, weare not—Heaven 
be praised !—compelled to trace it from the 
East. Truth to tell, the present writer having 


‘had nearly enough of the East—loves Lace- 


land mainly because it is a Western country, 
and its productions, comparatively speaking, 
new. Its precise boundaries are not easy 
to define without a map, but it may be 
said, roughly, that it extends from Malta 
on the south, to Buckinghamshire in the 
north; and from Venice on the East, to 
Alengon in the west. A few odd corners 
may project here and there beyond the 
lines thus laid down, but their produce is 
of slight importance. It must, in candour, 
be admitted that the antiquity of lace has 
its lovers and strenuous supporters. 

Those historians who insist on tracing 
everything to the Greeks and the Romans 
—when they spare us the Babylonians, 


‘Assyrians, and Egyptians—find that the 


Latin word “lacinia” must mean lace; 
and that therefore lace must have existed 
in remote periods. This fallacy arises 
partially from confusion. Lace, in the 
sense of gold and silver, and coloured 
silk, or woollen trimming, and fringe, was 
undoubtedly in use at a very early period ; 
but it is absurd to assign any high antiquity 
to lace properly so called—that is, an 
ornamental fabric made of fine white linen 
thread, with the needle-point or bobbins. 
In the Encyclopedia Britannica, Mac- 
Culloch talked loosely about “‘lacinia,” and 
theorised concerning the antiquity of lace 
without sufficient warrant; therein merely 
following the writers who preceded him, 
without undertaking any original re- 
searches. Like other histories, that of the 
lace manufacture has been debauched by 
the admission of traditions which have 
their usual purpose of misleading the too- 
credulous historian. There is a tradition, 
for instance, which attributes the establish- 
mentof the English cloth manufacture to the 
workmen of Ghent and Brabant who were 
driven from their own country in 1420; a 
most excellent tradition until we recollect 
that the men of Ghent, and the Flemings 
generally, did not feel the heavy hand of 
the Duke of Alba, and flee from the fires of 
the Inquisition, till more than a hundred 
years later than the date assigned. This 
example shows how necessary it is for the 
historian of Laceland and other kingdoms 
to keep perpetually on his guard against 
these pretended traditions ; and shows how 
little authority should be accorded to 
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anything which has not been written, day 
by day, by actual witnesses who have had 
the opportunity of registering, as it were, 
the facts as they occurred. When proper 
checks are applied to a tradition, it almost 
invariably vanishes into thin air. It is a 
story gathered from that respectable in- 
dividual the oldest inhabitant, who, being 
at least as vain as he is ignorant, is en- 
raptured when he can seize on a patient 
victim to his twaddle. Some fine day the 
ancient man pours his store into the ear of 
a credulous writer, who prints it: Once 
sanctified by printing-ink, the wondrous 
tale is repeated and re-edited over and 
over again, becoming at last a mighty 
stumbling-block in the way of the seeker 
for truth. Sham citations from imaginary 
treaties are quoted to prove the antiquity 
of lace. It is boldly asserted to have been 
worn in France under Charles the Fifth— 
1364-1380—according to another authority 
it was brought from the East by the Cru- 
saders. The oriental hypothesis requires 
no discussion. If the Orientals had made 
lace in the times of the Crusaders, they would 
be making it now in precisely the same 
. way. They are good conservatives in the 
East, and would have presented the Prince 
of Wales with a piece of lace, of exactly 
the same pattern, and made in precisely 
the same manner, as the specimen presented 
to Richard of the Lion Heart by the ac- 
complished Saladin. To put the question 
in a stronger way, they would not have 
left off making lace just as a demand 
sprang up for it in the Western world. 
That from the moment of its invention it 
has been treasured and prized by persons 
of taste and condition, there is no shadow 
of doubt; how is it, then, that no sign of 
lace appears on monuments and portraits 
older than the sixteenth century; while, in 
those of the seventeenth, it is the particular 
favourite both of sitters and painters? So 
great are the pains expended by many of the 
greatest portrait painters whom the world 
has seen, upon the lace ruifs and falling 
collars of their models, that it is possible 
to distinguish, exactly, the particular kind 
of lace of which they were constructed, 
and to refer it at once to its particular 
school. In fact it was a new and a choice 
thing—a mark of taste, rank, and wealth— 
the last and most beautiful decoration for 
the human form, and prized accordingly. 
It was the dainty product of that mighty 
period of the Renaissance when the human 
mind, bursting from the fetters of a 
thousand unprofitable years, leaped with 











the joy of youth renewed, and, revelling 
in exuberant strength, poured out thoughts 
and things of beauty with the recklessness 
of aprodigal. Architecture and sculpture, 
poetry and painting, filled the world with 
their glory; while long-stifled science 
lifted her head once more and asked the 
reason why—in tones whose echo still rings 
in our ears, and will not be hushed. 
Almost up to the date at which the old 
world may be said to have melted into the 
new, there are not the slightest indica- 
tions of the existence of lace; of its 
popularity, when once invented, there can 
be no question, for it was adopted equally 
by both sexes. Yet we find that when 
Rabelais wrote his Gargantua, and shook 
in his shoes as he clung tightly to the 
Cardinal du Bellay’s robe, while the faggots 
crackled threateningly in his ears, the 
“first king of France who burned heretics” 
had not a lace collar to his royal neck. 
The two portraits of Francis the First in 
the Louvre, the magnificent picture of the 
same monarch by Janet, in the possession 
of Mr. Alfred Morrison, and no single 
historical portrait of the Franciscan period, 
either in the Louvre or in the Versailles 
galleries, afford the slightest evidence of the 
existence of lace; the earliest authentic 
picture in which it is found being a 
portrait of Henry the Second at Versailles, 
evidently painted not long before he fell 
under the lance of Montgommery. His 
collar is embroidered in colours and edged 
with lace of a simple and modest pattern. 
From that date onward lace occurs in 
many historical portraits, male and female 
—the magnificent “point - coupé,” or 
Gothic pattern (also called “ point de 
Génes), being distinctly discernible in the 
picture of Margaret of Navarre, painted by 
Thomas de Leu, in 1572. In the same 
artist’s portrait of Gabrielle d’Estrées, 
Duchess de Beaufort, the lace edging of 
her ruff is of a very simple pattern, the 
ruff itself being sufficiently formidable 
to explain the use of the long-handled 
spoons then used at dinner. For a long 
while the fluted ruff, introduced by Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, rather impeded than 
assisted the development of a taste for 
lace, its place being supplied by “ fril- 
ling” and “ quilling ”—one of the French 
kings, Henry the Third, being very fond 
of giving his ruff the final touch of the 
Italian iron himself. His brothers, Francis 
the Second and Charles the Ninth, both 
appear in frills without any suspicion 
of lace; but the pretty wife of the latter 
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king, Elizabeth of Austria, and her father, 
the Emperor Maximilian the Second, both 
wear roffs with a narrow lace edging. 
Louise de Vaudemont-Lorraine, wife of 
Henry the Second, wears a large quantity 
of lace, as does Marie de Medicis, second 
wife of Henry the Fourth. Another quarter 
of a century, and lace appears in the 
greatest profusion—the heavy Gothic style, 
called here “ Vandyke,” being still the 
rage. It is not till the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth that the lighter kinds of lace 
“4 réseau”? came into fashion, as is seen 
in the lappets worn by a nobleman in a 
picture by Vander-Meulen, dated 1670. 
The grand old Gothic—now absurdly 
called Greek—lace appears to have gone 
out of fashion with the Elizabethan and 
Vandyke periods, the richer and more 
elegant “‘rose-point,” as it is called, having 
superseded it. Many lovers of lace prefer 
this rose, or, more correctly, “raised,” 
point to every other kind; but the fine 
ladies and gentlemen of Louis the Four- 
teenth’s court threw it aside for the 
thinner and lighter kinds of lace “a 
réseau—that is to say, not kept together 
by “brides,” but by an exquisitely fine 
groundwork of meshes, lke modern 
Brussels “ point-gaze.” Venice, again, 
supplied the material prized in the sump- 
tuous period referred to; but the far-seeing 
Colbert established the lace manufacture 
in France, and had the satisfaction of be- 
holding “ point d’Alengon” first rival, then 
surpass, the far-famed “ point de Venise.” 
As lace became more and more profusely 
worn, the still lighter kinds, made on a 
pillow, oame into demand with the final 
effect of degrading lace from its high 
position as an art-product. The “mesh,” 
or “réseau,” became the principal thing 
desired, and, by degrees, elbowed the 
pattern away into a narrow and insignifi- 
cant edging. This is the kind of lace worn 
in the time of Louis the Sixteenth—a poor 
period for art of all kinds, saving only the 
Keramic. 

The comparative antiquity of point and 
pillow-lace have, like other affairs of Lace- 
land, occasioned violent discussion; the 
conclusion now arrived at being that they 
were developed from two inferior arts. 
The ancestor of point was undoubtedly 
the ancient “lacis,” cut or drawn work of 
the kind recently revived as a drawing- 
room pastime. 

This is merely one instance of that 
instinct of mankind for getting pleasing 
effects out of intersecting lines, of which 











the chess-board is perhaps the most familiar 
example. The primeval savage plaits his 
basket or his mat, and perceives that the 
open spaces form a kind of pleasant pattern, 
although they let the water through. To 
prevent this he smears his basket with gum, 
or his wattle-and-dab hut with clay, and 
produces yet another kind of pattern ; the 
progenitor of diaper work. The original 
chequered design arises simply from spaces 
unavoidably left vacant; but when man 
advances to that stage of civilisation which 
is represented by weaving a closer fabric, 
he misses the variety of the older kind of 
work, and his eye revolts against the plain 
square of white linen cloth. He unravels 
the edge into fringe, and embroiders the 
middle or borders with coloured grasses, 
porcupine quills, threads of gold and silver, 
or human hair. One day, while producing 
a fringe by the simple processof unravelling 
the edges of a coarse fabric, the worker 
detects that if a thread be drawn out 
lengthwise and another crosswise, an open 
space will be left, and experience soon 
teaches an easy method of producing a 
pattern. By continuing to draw out 
threads all kinds of effects are produced, 
and the weakening of the fabric in the 
parts most severely drawn upon is com- 
pensated by fastening the loosened threads 
together with a needle. This is the drawn 
or cut work, the “lacis” of olden times, 
the favourite employment of noble dames 
and demoiselles. A particular kind of 
cloth was formerly made at Quintin, in 
Brittany, especially for the purpose of 
being drawn and otherwise tortured into 
patterns, the mangled fabric being held 
together by a button-hole stitch. At the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, 
this work was much used for altar-cloths 
and ecclesiastical vestments, and great in- 
genuity was exhibited in working out 
heraldic and devotional designs. Perhaps 
the great secret of the attraction of 
needlework for noble ladies arose from 
their not quite knowing what to do with 
themselves. The chitelaine of the olden 
days must have had a duil time of it. 
Her lord, when not away at the wars or 
engaged in personal attendance on the 
king, was generally out hunting, or at 
home drinking; so that his society could 
not be counted upon as any great help in 
getting through the day. There were no 
rinks in those days; cricket, lawn-tennis, 
and croquet were as yet uninvented; and 
young ladies who swam, went out rowing, 
and practised the trapeze in private, were 
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censured by their elders as unmaidenly. 
It was “slow,” no doubt; the natural 
energy of womankind demanded some 
outlet; and large quantities of “lacis” 
were produced. How great was the de- 
mand for working patterns is proved by 
the numerous books of them now extant, 
spreading over the entire sixteenth century. 
In those last produced are patterns both 
for “lacis” and point-lace, the one art 
having apparently developed into the other 
in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Excellent artists thought it no disgrace 
to publish books of designs for lace. A 
heap of these quaint little volumes lies 
before the writer. Here is the work of 
Ser Giovanni Andrea Vavassore containing 
designs of rare beauty, intermingled with 
others which recall, in the most striking 
manner, the Japanese variations on the 
so-called Greek fret. More ancient in date, 
and confined more rigidly to “lacis” and 
embroidery, is the German ‘‘Modelbuch,” 
printed at “ Franckfurt-am-Mayn” in 1521. 
On the frontispiece of the ‘“‘Ornamente delle 
belle et Virtuose Donne” is depicted a 
beautiful and virtuous dame, instructing 
her handmaids in the art of making 
“‘ punti-tagliati;” Messer Matthio Pagani, 
in “Lhonesto Essempio,” goes a step 
farther, and teaches the mystery of the 
“punti tagliati a fogliami,” or “ raised” 
point ; Herr Georg Strueber, of St. Gall, 
also publishes a volume on “ point coupé ” 
in 1593; and the Seigneur FedericVinciolo, 
a Venetian, produces his great work at 
Lyons in 1592. This edition is probably 
not the earliest issued of Vincioio’s book, 
for his designs were very popular and much 
sought after by French ladies about the 
year 1585, when he “is said” to have been 
appointed by Catherine de Medicis to be 
the principal purveyor of the “ collerettes 
gaudronnées,” or plaited collars, which 
succeeded the “fraises” or ruffs already 
alluded to. His book shows, in the most 
admirable manner, the way in which 
“Jacis ” became supplanted by true lace; 
and a famous work, made from his designs, 
exhibits the two methods of working side 
by side on the same piece. This work, 
which was brought over to England some 
time since, and now serves as an altar- 
cloth in a small Norman parish church, is 
about eight feet by five, and is almost 
as perfect as on the day when it was 
completed by the industrious Suzanne 
Lescalez. It includes all the best-known 
designs by Vinciolo, representing the 
months, the seasons, the gods and god- 





desses, interspersed with squares of delicate 
Italian ornament, and various emblems, 
such as that friend of youth, the pelican 
of the wilderness, engaged in its well- 
known pious task of phlebotomy. The 
border is composed of “points coupés,” 


each of a different pattern. At one 


end is worked in square letters and 
figures “Suzanne Lescalez, 1595;” and 
at the other, “ Louant Dieu j’ai fini mon 
ouvrage.” It is to be regretted that there 
is no photograph of this remarkable work, 
which exhibits the period of transition 
from the employment of a subsidiary fabric 
in the “lacis,” or “punto a maglia,” of the 
Italians, to the grand freedom of true 
lace made on parchment with a needle, 
without the aid of any groundwork. All 
this work, as well as rose - point, is 
classed by the French as “guipure 4 
brides,” because the pattern or guipure is 
held together by tiny tendrils, arid the 
boldness of the design is weakened by no 
fragment of “réseau.” A little distinction, 
however, must be made between its varieties. 
The first true lace was made in Italy— 
probably at Venice—and was called “ re- 
ticella,” a favourite material for the ruffs 
then in fashion, and worn of an extravagant 
size by the Henry the Third of France, 
already mentioned as a good hand at the 
Italian iron. All king of France that -he 
was, the vain fribble could not escape the 
ridicule of the students at the fair of St. 
Germains in 1579. In the effervescent 
spirit of youth, these young gentlemen 
dressed themselves out in large paper ruffs, 
which unmistakably represented those 
worn by the king and his minions;, and also 
bore a close resemblance to the paper de- 
corations used to cover up the ends of 
joints of meat, and calves’ heads. On 
meeting the king they cried out: “ By 
the collar you know the calf.” The 
ribald young men were sent to prison, 
but the laugh went against the ruff, 
and that exceedingly comforting article 
of dress went out of fashion. The “ reti- 
cella” was followed by the “ punto tag- 
liato,” or ‘‘ point-coupé ” of the Gothic or 
Vandyke design already mentioned, which 
again gave place to the “punto in aria,” 
a more luxuriant and less angular style, 
destined to be superseded by the rich- 
flowing “rose” point, again thrown aside 
for the flatter and lighter “ point de Venise 
a réseau.” The transition from the stiffer 
Gothic into the flowing flowery style of 
“rose ” point is said to have been occasioned 
in this wise:—A young Venetian sailor, 
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voyaging in the Southern Seas, preserved 
a beautiful specimen of the coralline 
known as “ mermaid’s lace,” and on his 
return gave this trophy to his lady-love. 
Now this damsel was a maker of lace after 
the antique fashion, and was much struck 
by the refined, wavy, wandering, patternless 
beauty wrought by Nature herself. Setting 
to work to imitate the coralline, she suc- 
ceeded beyond her wildest hopes, and 
created a superb fabric, the like of which 
had never been seen. There is something 
disquieting about this story. It would 
tell better if the coralline were not called 
“mermaid’s lace;” but, as it stands, it reads 
as if the story were made for the coral. 
Moreover, patterns for ‘‘ rose-point”’ are 
in the work of Vinciolo, and, taken alto- 
gether, the story must, alas! be put down 
as a—tradition. 


GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE. 


AUTHOR OF ‘4 HOUSE OF CARDS,” &c. &c. 
—_——~>—— 


BOOK IV. AUDREY’S NARRATIVE. CHAPTER YI. 
THE END OF AN EPOCH. 

“ Mrs. Pemperton’s will. It was in my 
father’s possession then, and he had known, 
all this time, the answer to the questions 
I had asked him, and he had said nothing. 
Would he be angry with me that I had 
overheard what he said ? He was so intent 
on the business in hand that he did not 
heed my entrance; I might have stepped 
back unseen, and unheard, only for Mr. 
Conybeare, who said hastily : 

“* Miss Dwarris.’ 

“T handed Lady Olive Despard’s note 
to my father, telling him that her page 
was waiting for a reply. He read the 
few words which the paper contained, and 
desired me to write to Lady Olive, that he 
should be very glad if she would come to 
us that evening. I withdrew, and wrote 
the note. Then I returned to the porch 
and resumed my work. My thoughts were 
very busy, and my mind was troubled. 
Ought I to let my father know that I had 
heard his words, and could not avoid com- 
paring them with what he had previously 
said ? or ought I to keep absolute silence 
concerning the knowledge thus accidentally 
obtained ? I decided on the latter course 
from the consideration that I, at least, knew 
for certain that my father did not wish at 
present to give us any information, and 
that by silence I should best meet his wish. 
I thought it was not a breach of honour to 
say nothing to him, provided I did not im- 











part the information which had reached me 
to any other person. But I could not re- 
press great curiosity about it all. How 
came my father to be the person entrusted 
with Mrs. Pemberton’s will? Why had she 
sent it on beforehand? Such an act of 
trust and dependence was strange, con- 
sidering how little she knew of him, even 
by report. But then I remembered that 
my father had said Mrs. Pemberton’s will 
was ‘Enclosure No. III.,’ and we knew onl 
about Enclosure No. I. No doubt there 
was a full explanation in Enclosure No. IL., 
of which he had made no mention. I 
jumped to this conclusion without much 
pondering, and it made my curiosity still 
stronger; but I was readily consoled by 
the reflection that we must soon know all 
about it, as it was now plain to me that 
my father would have to see to the 
carrying out of the provisions of Mrs. 
Pemberton’s will, and had consulted Mr. 
Conybeare on the subject. 

“The consultation in my father’s room 
lasted a long time, and I still sat working 
in the porch, where, after some time, I was 
joined by Mr. Lester. He rarely came to 
the Dingle House before evening, but he 
explained that he had a little more leisure 
that day than usual. 

““* Have you seen Miss Kindersley to- 
day?’ was one of his first questions. 

“*No, not for two days. I expected 
her this morning, but she has neither come 
nor written.’ 

“<Then I can tell you a bit of news.’ 
He had taken Agrippa on his knees, as 
usual, and withdrawn my work from my 
hands, alsoas usual. ‘Clement Kindersley 
has arrived, and brought a friend with him.’ 

*** Indeed! Whois it?’ 

“*T don’t know; I conclude nobody 
knows. I have not seen him, but I have 
heard his name—a Mr. George Durant.’ 

“ * Who told you ?’ 

“ *Miss Minnie told me. There’s nothing 
surprising in that, because Miss Minnie 
always knows the news sooner than any- 
body else; but in this instance she had a 
personal interest in the news. For, you 
must know, Clement Kindersley stopped at 
Wrottesley before going on to Beech Lawn, 
and engaged Mrs. Kellett’s second-floor for 
a month, for the use of his friend.’ 

““* How very odd that he should not 
take his friend to Beech Lawn! Don’t you 
think so?’ 

“*No, Audrey, I don’t. 


I fancy the 
terms Clement Kindersley is on with his 
father would not justify his taking any 
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one to Beech Lawn without asking his 
father’s permission, and it is clear he has 
not done that, or Miss Kindersley would 
certainly have told you. It was rather 
amusing to observe the anxious scruples of 
Mrs. Kellett on the subject of the second- 
floor. I was summoned to a solemn au- 
dience of the old lady, and she propounded 
to me that she had had a visit from Mr. 
Clement Kindersley, and that its purport 
was to engage the second-floor for this 
Mr. Durant. “But,” said the good old 
lady, “as you are a permanent inmate, Mr. 
Lester” —in which she is much too right— 
“we should not think of letting, especially 
for so short a time—it is only a month 
certain—if it would beany way disagreeable 
to you.” Of course it did not matter in 
the least to me, if the temporary inmate 
were a respectable sort of fellow ; and I felt 
as anxious on that point for Mrs. Kellett’s 
sake as for my own, and told her so. I 
did not say that I was not by any means 
certain that Clement Kindersley’s re- 
commendation was a safe one on which to 
take an “inmate,” as she laid great stress 
on her anxiety to oblige anybody belonging 
to the family at Beech Lawn; but I did 
advise her to see the gentleman, who was 
to come last night, before she promised for 
more than a week. I should not have 
been surprised if an individual in cor- 
duroys, with a Belcher neckerchief and a 
bull-terrier, had presented himself as Mr. 
Clement Kindersley’s friend. However, 
it appears I was altogether out in my 
reckoning, and a “real gentleman,” as Mrs. 
Kellett assured me, arrived at the house 
last evening, while I was here, and made 
so favourable an impression upon Miss 
Minnie and “ma,” that he was empowered 
to remove his luggage from The Castle 
this morning, and when I went in to look 
after my midday letters, somebody was 
walking up and down, just over my head, 
with a quarter-deck regularity. I stepped 
into the back-parlour andasked Mrs. Kellett 
if it were the said inmate, and was favoured 
with the eulogium of him which I have 
repeated to you.’ 

“**T wonder where Clement Kindersley 
picked up Mr. Durant? He must be an 
enthusiastic friend to come for a month to 
Wrottesley in order to enjoy Clement’s 
delightful society. I could understand it 
if he had been invited to Beech Lawn. I 
suppose you are sure to see him ?’ 

““*Of course. I should see him under 
any circumstances, as we live in the same 
house; but we shall meet independently 
of that, no doubt.’ 











“*¢ Perhaps Madeleine knows this Mr. 
Durant? He may have been among the 
better class of Clement’s friends in London. 
But, in that case, she would have known 
he was coming. I don’t think she expected 
Clement so soon, and Griffith knew nothing 
of his return.’ 

“ Our talk then turned on subjects much 
more interesting to ourselves, and was 
prolonged until the conference in my 
father’s room broke up. Mr. Conybeare 
and my father made their appearance on 
the lawn, and presently they approached 
the porch. I was rather embarrassed ; it 
was the first time Mr. Conybeare had seen 
me and Mr. Lester, except in a mixed 
company, since our strictly confidential 
engagement, and I had an idea that the 
bear had a penetrating eye. I had no idea, 
however, until that day,that the bear had an 
exceedingly droll expression of face at his 
command, nor that he could regard two 
foolish young people, of whom it was quite 
clear that he had his suspicions, with a 
countenance in which benevolent interest 
was plainly to be read. He stayed talking 
with us for a short time, and then went 
away, Mr. Lester walking with him into 
the town. 

“T was adorning the tea-table, which 
was set out for the occasion on the lawn, 
between two fine beech-trees, with a bowl 
full of rich red roses, for the special 
pleasure of Lady Olive Despard, whose 
favourite flowers they were, and beginnin 
to look for her arrival, when I heard the 
latch of the gate clink, and, turning, saw 
Madeleine Kindersley, who came towards 
me, smiling at my surprise: 

“**T have invited myself to tea,’ she said. 
‘Papa has gone to dine with Sir John 
Armytage, and I came as far as the turn in 
the carriage. I thought [might come to tea.’ 

“ «You knew you might, you mean. I 
have been wondering what had become of 
you. Lady Olive will be here presently, 
so it is quite a party, you see.’ 

““*Oh, what lovely roses!’ Madeleine 
bent her face to the flowers, a white rose 
caressing her gorgeous, queenly sisters. 

*** Lady Olive likes them, and there are 
no roses at Despard Court like ours. 
There, that will do.’ 

‘* Madeleine looked very lovely on that 
delicious summer evening in her pretty 
white muslin gown and white chip-hat 
with a long soft ostrich feather, which 
was the fashion that season. She was very 
animated too, and she asked me several 
questions about Mr. Lester and myself, 
and talked so much that I hardly had time 
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to ask her about her brother, when Lady 
Olive Despard, escorted by Griffith, who 
had gone to meet her, made her appearance. 

“*Qh yes; he has come home, and 
brought a friend with him—a Mr. Durant— 
and he’s lodging at Mrs. Kellett’s. I have 
not seen him yet, and no doubt he’s odious.’ 

“*No, he isn’t,’ I began. ‘Mr. Lester 
hears from Mrs. Kellett that he is quite a 
gentleman.’ 

“But Madeleine was not attending to 
me; she had seen Lady Olive before I 
perceived her, and the same moment was 
explaining her uninvited presence to her. 

““We had a very pleasant evening. It 
would have been quite delightful to me if 
one other person had been added to the 
party, but even without that addition I 
enjoyed the balmy air, the flowers, the 
twilight, the presence of those whom I 
loved. The suspense and distress of the 
weeks of watching were at an end, and I 
was too young, and on my own selfish 
account too happy, to be long depressed by 
the certainty at which we had arrived. 
After tea, my father and Lady Olive sat 
under the beech-trees and talked, and 
Griffith, Madeleine, and I strolled about. 
I have no notion what we talked about; it 
does not matter. There was a return to 
our former gaiety, and I had never heard 
Griffith talk so freely, or so pleasantly, with 
Madeleine. By degrees, I left the two to 
themselves; I had my own topics to think 
over, and for once they seemed so well 
pleased to be together that I felt myself 
free. The picture was a pretty one, formed 
by the lawn in its rich summer garb of 
flowers and greenery, still and darkening ; 
the stars were beginning to peep out of the 
sky. The figures of my father and Lady 
Olive were framed by the dark spreading 
trees behind them, and those of Griffith 
and Madeleine only’ faintly and fitfully 
seen, as they walked slowly side by side on 
the distant edge of the green space, under 
the ivy-grown wall. I had withdrawn, I 
really believe unperceived, into my favourite 
corner of the porch, and sat there, idly 
looking out, sometimes catching the faint 
sound of voices, and ever and anon noting 
the gleam of Madeleine’s white gown 
between the trees. 

“T suppose it has come to everyone to 
feel, at some time or other of their lives, 
what I felt then as that summer evening 
faded into night—the sense of an immi- 
nent, indefinable change. As a fact, 
that was the last evening of that special 
phase of my life. I was very happy; 
love, peace, and hope were all mine— 


the blessed fortune of my favoured girl- 
hood. But there came over my soul a 
thrill—not of fear, not of any sentiment 
which I could define, that I had ever felt 
before; a solemn whisper seemed to reach 
me gently, yet with a faintly chilling 
effect, in the sweet summer air—a whisper 
of change. So strongly came the impres- 
sion over my mind that I gazed at the 
scene around me, at the figures—even the 
two which were near me on the lawn 
were growing dim now, and the other two 
were quite shadowy in the distance—and 
at the trees and the sky; then stepped 
out of the porch and looked up at the dear 
old house, half hidden in greenery, with the 
intentness with which one endeavours to fix 
something on one’s mind with photographic 
accuracy, for reproduction by memory in 
the widely-different time to come. 

“ Again the same nameless thrill came 
and passed, and I roused myself to per- 
ceive that the air was not so warm as it 
had been, and to consider whether I had 
not better inform Lady Olive and my 
father of the fact. As I advanced towards 
them, however, they rose and joined me, 
and we three went into the house; but, 
when I had settled them in the drawing- 
room with lights and a chess-board, I went 
out again, intending to join Madeleine and 
Griffith. I do not know why I did not do 
so; I could still see them in the distance, 
though I could not catch any sound of 
their voices. There was some fatigue over 
my brain and my spirits, and I once more 
seated myself in the porch, and this time 
I must have fallen asleep. I was aroused 
by a touch on my arm, and saw Madeleine 
standing by me. It was Griffith who had 
touched me, and who spoke : 

“*The carriage has come for Miss 
Kindersley,’ he said. 

“*Yes, Audrey,’ said Madeleine, ‘I 
must go; there’s a cloak in the cottage; I 
don’t want anything more—and—and will 
you say “Good night” for me to Lady Olive 
and Mr. Dwarris? I will not disturb them.’ 

“She put her arms round me, and 
kissed me in a strange emotional sort of 
way, and, to my astonishment, I felt that 
her face, which I could but dimly see, was 
wet with tears. 

“* Madeleine! what?—’ I began, but 
she stopped me by an urgent pressure of 
the hand, and whispered : 

“*Don’t say anything. You shall know 
to-morrow.’ 

“The next moment she had placed her 





hand on my brother’s arm, and he was 
taking her to the carriage. 
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“Presently Griffith came back to me, 
and before I could ask him what this 
meant, he said : 

“*Go and put on a warm shawl, and 
let us have a talk under the trees.’ 

“TIT was very quick about getting the 
shawl and rejoining him. 

“¢ Audrey,’ said my brother, when we 
had crossed the lawn, and were in the 
deep shadow, ‘you had better learn from 
me than—than from her, what has hap- 
pened. You have had an idea that I did 
not appreciate—did not like Madeleine 
Kindersley.’ 

“«T certainly thought so until lately —— 
Well?’ 

“You were wrong. Ilove her—I have 
loved her from the first; and I have 
broken all my resolutions, and let her find 
it out to-night.’ 

“*Griffith! can it be possible? How 
blind I have been.’ 

“No blinder than I tried to keep you 
and her.’ 

“*But why? Oh, Griffith, does she— 
does she care for you ?’ 

“T asked the question breathlessly—the 
vision which his words had summoned up 
was so delightful, I hardly dared to believe 
in it. His reply was like a blow: 

“«T fear—lI fear she does.’ 

“* You fear! Whatdo you mean P’ 

“<¢T fear it, Audrey; I fear that which, 
under other circumstances, would be my 
dearest hope and brightest dream. For, if 
it be so, she will have to suffer also—not so 
much as I, indeed, for she could have no 
feeling for me like mine for her, and I 
shall never love any but her. You know 
what it means now, Audrey; you have the 
key to my feelings, in your own. You 
and I are more and nearer to each other 
than ever. I would rather you should 
thoroughly understand all about it, and 
be able to comfort her if she wants comfort, 
when I am gone away.’ 

“Gone away!’ I repeated his words in 
anagony. ‘Why should you go away? 
I understand nothing. You love Madeleine, 
and you are afraid she loves you; afraid 
of the best and happiest of all things. 
You frighten me, Griffith, by such words 
as “going away.”’ 

“¢ You must understand, if you will only 
think,’ said my brother, very gently, ‘ it is 
impossible that Mr. Kindersley should con- 
sent to Madeleine’s marrying me. I have 
let her see that I would ask her if there 
could be a chance for me; and it is my 
duty to go away from temptation and 
suffering which I could not bear.’ . 





“¢And why is it impossible? Is it 
because her father is a rich man, and our 
father a poor man. I think Mr. Kindersley 
is above that sort of thing.’ 

“*No, Audrey, you are wrong; and I 
am sure Madeleine sees the truth as plainly 
asIdo. It is not only a question of 
money ; I am in a subordinate position in 
her father’s employment—placed in it by 
her father’s kindness when my father’s 
ruin was almost complete. It could not 
be. Madeleine’s responsibility towards 
her father is the more binding because of 
the baseness and ingratitude of Clement. 
I daresay you are surprised that Iam so 
cold and calm about it, but I am only 
outwardly so, and I have been thinking 
over this, and what must come of it for a 
long time.’ 

«Since before Madeleine went to 
London P’ 

“*Long beforethen. Do youremember 
when you read out her first letter, and my 
father said something about Lord Barr ?’ 

“*T do, perfectly, and you seemed as if 
you had not heard a word of it!’ 

“*T listened, though; and I tried to 
hope my father might be right; or to believe 
that I tried: I need not say I did not 
succeed. Then I thought of getting away 
before she came back; but the expectation 
of the Pembertons’ coming made that 
impossible. I could not have left all that 
upon my father, and parting with me in 
addition.’ 

“* But where would you goto? What 
would you do? Oh, Griffith, for mercy’s 
sake, don’t do such a dreadful thing to us 
all. It cannot be necessary, and what 
should we do without you?’ 

“*It will be necessary, dear, and you 
and Lester must make up to my father for 
my absence as well as you can. I have 
been consulting Mr. Conybeare; I have not 
told him my motive, but I should not be 
surprised if he guessed it. The old bear, 
as you and she call him, has a kind heart 
and quick sympathies, and if he does guess, 
as he approves of my wish to go abroad, 
and is trying to get me a three years’ 
appointment in a Russian house, it is clear 
that he knows the case must be hopeless. 
No one can know Mr. Kindersley more 
thoroughly than he does. We could not 
blame him for objecting to his daughter's 
marrying—well, not beneath her, in one 
sense, but beneath his expectations for her.’ 

“* Beneath her! No, indeed, I should 
think not. The idea of your being beneath 
anyone whom Madeleine could possibly 
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“* Even so,’ he said, ‘everyone does 
not see with your eyes, or hers; and, in 4 
matter of this kind, her father, and her 
relatives in general, would not think about 
me at all—I would mean little, if anything, 
and everything else would teil against me.’ 

“Qh, it is all misery!’ I exclaimed, 
‘and so incomprehensible; and only a few 
minutes ago I was so happy. If,you leave 
us, Griffith, I cannot think what will be- 
come of papa. We are nothing to him, 
compared with you. And why—why need 
it be? I suppose I must submit to your 
better knowledge of the world, which I 
shall never understand.’ 

“<T don’t know much about the world 
either, but my common sense guides me 
here.’ 

“Oh, why did you let Madeleine know? 
If she had not found it out, we might all 
have gone on as usual.’ 

“*No, there you are unreasonable, 
Audrey.. I could not have promised such 
self-restraint. And, as it has happened, it 
is best. Something must have come of 
what we were both feeling, and if I had 
gone away without any explanation it 
would have been much worse for us both. 
Now, she will get over it, and I will live it 
down.’ 

“* But why not try, at all events. 
Madeleine could only be refused by her 
father. I am not so wise as you, but it 
seems to me you might fairly give your- 
selves the chance.’ I had a daring con- 
sciousness, while I was speaking, that this 
time common sense was on my side. ‘If you 
did not know—for, though you only say you 
fear, you are quite sure that she cares for 
you—it would be different. But, Griffith, 
ought not she to have a chance with him?’ 

“She has not given me any right to 
take that view of it,’ he answered, very 
gravely, ‘and I do not think she would, 
or could. The explanation, such as it was, 
arose out of a conversation about her father 
and her brother; and she could do nothing 
to add to the existing trouble. Things are 
very bad; I cannot tell you how bad. I 
do not think they have come to the bottom 
of Clement’s misdoings even yet, though 
enough has been discovered, heaven knows! 
Clement is keeping quiet down here now, 
only because he is under Mr. Conybeare’s 
thumb, in consequence of something he 
has discovered; for the old bear is very 
compassionate to his partner, and would 
save him all he could; but it isin vain, he 
cannot be saved from the fuli misery which 
such a son must bring upon him.’ 

*“ All the more reason why he should 





have the consolation of such a son as you,’ 
said I, obstinately, sticking to my point 
with increasing conviction. 

“At that moment I heard my name 
called from the porch. 

“*Papa is calling me,’ I said; and 
answered: ‘Weare here; we are coming in.’ 

“*We must have our talk afterwards,’ 
I said, as Griffith and I walked quietly 
across the lawn. ‘I suppose Lady Olive is 
going now, and you must take her home. 
How sorry she will be, if you go away.’ 
He made no answer, and we went in. 

“The light room was quite dazzling 
after the darkness. I had not seen Griffith’s 
face until now, and I glanced furtively at 
him, fearing it might be self-betraying ; 
but he was only a little paler than usual. 

“*Did you want me, papa?’ I asked, 
seating myself by Lady Olive’s side. 

“* Yes, my dear. I did not know Miss 
Kindersley was gone.’ 

“<The carriage came for her rather 
early, and she desired me to say she would 
not disturb you from your chess.’ 

“‘ Griffith was standing by the chimney- 
piece, with his elbow resting upon it; the 
most awkward and absent-minded of at- 
titudes when there is no fire. I caught 
a look of Lady Olive’s directed towards 
him—an inquiring look—and then her eyes 
turned away from him with a distinct 
inexplicable smile. 

“«¢She never was in the way here before,’ 
said my father ; ‘but, just this one evening, 
I wish she had stayed away, for I wanted 
to hold a family council under,’ he added 
smiling, ‘the presidence of our dear friend 
here. Sit here, Griffith ’—he pointed to a 
place by his side—‘ and we will hold it now.’ 

“Lady Olive softly took my hand in 
hers. I looked from her to my father 
and Griffith. Something like fear came 
over me. The day had had a good deal of 
agitation in it, for one whose ordinary life 
was so quiet as mine. Was there more 
coming? What was it? Could there be 
news of the.ship? No; that would have 
been told at once, and with no drawback 
in Madeleine’s presence. Those thoughts 
passed swiftly through my mind in the 
brief interval before my father spoke again. 

“*T consulted Mr. Conybeare to-day, as 
to whether, the time being past in which we 
might have reasonable hope of the safety of 
the Albatross, it has become my duty to 
act according to the instructions which 
were forwarded to me by Mrs. Pemberton. 
Her letters contained two enclosures, to 
which I have made no reference hitherto 
in your presence,’ turning to Griffith, ‘or 
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in Audrey’s. To one of them I never need 
recur—all its meaning has passed away 
with the lives of Mrs. Pemberton and her 


children. The other is of great import- | p 


ance to us, for it is Mrs. Pemberton’s will.’ 

“T felt my cheeks burn as the words 
met my ears for the second time that day. 
My father’s glance fell upon me: 

“*Do you guess what it is, Audrey?’ 
he said. ‘And yet I hardly think you 
can. Your uncle revoked on his death- 
bed the will which he had made, and left 
all his property of every kind unreservedly 
to his wife, and at her absolute disposal.’ 

“Was that just, sir?’ Griffith spoke 
for the first time. 

“* Quite just, under the circumstances. 
He could perfectly trust his wife to allot 
things fairly between his two children ; 
and he had neither time nor strength for 
more than a general disposition. Mrs. 
Pemberton made her will and forwarded 
it, as I have already said, to my keeping. 
It appoints me guardian to your cousins, 
between whom their father’s property is 
equally divided, with a bequest to me of 
five thousand pounds.’ 

“*Oh, papa, how delightful!’ I ex- 
claimed. 

“¢That is good news, sir,’ said Griffith. 
‘It will make things easier for you.’ 

“ Again Lady Olive looked at Griffith 
with an inexplicable smile. 

“<The entire property was to have gone 
to the survivor in the case of the death of 
Ida or the infant,’ continued my father. 
‘They are both dead, we are unhappily 
forced to believe. Mrs. Pemberton pro- 
vided for this contingency also.’ He 
paused here for a moment. 

“How, do you suppose?’ Then he con- 
tinued, hurriedly, ‘By bequeathing the 
whole of the property unreservedly to— 
me !’ 

“¢ To you, father ?’ 

“T said not a word; and Lady Olive 
pressed my hand more firmly. 

“* Yes, Griffith, to me. Mr. Conybeare 
and I went over the papers to-day. 
Everything is clearly specified, and the 
result is that I am a richer man, as the 
result of this terrible calamity, than I was 
in the past, before my follies and their 
penalty.’ 

: re ‘And you have known this all along, 
sir P’ 








“<*T have known it all along. It will 
change many things, of course. There is 
one thing it cannot affect’—my father 
ut out his hand and closed it upon Grif- 
fith’s—‘ the dutifulness of my children.’ 

“Tears were falling from my eyes, but 
I could not speak. 

“*T agreed with Mr. Conybeare that I 
would tell you this to-night,’ my father 
continued ; ‘because, before anything 
about it is known, I wish to have a search 
made for Mrs. Pemberton’s relations,whom 
I intend to benefit to a certain extent, 
should their condition in life render it 
advisable, and this search you must under- 
take. Mr. Conybeare will give you leave, 
and instructions how to set about your 
mission to-morrow.’ 

“ My father rose. He was as pale as 
Griffith, and evidently much moved. 

“< That is all that need be said to-night,’ 
he continued. ‘This is great good for- 
tune, very sadly come by, so sadly that 
we must take it very soberly. 1 have 
only a word more to say; it is that I am 
thankful that I shall see my son in the posi- 
tion which my lack of wisdom forfeited for 
him.’ 

“He shook hands with Griffith, kissed 
me, bade Lady Olive ‘Good night,’ and left 
the room. Nota sound broke the stillness 
for several moments. Griffith, his elbow 
resting on the table, had covered his face 
with his hands, and Lady Olive was look- 
ing at him with the smile which was less 
inexplicable now. At length she rose, went 
over to him, and laid her hand upon his 
shoulder. 

““¢ Suppose we leave Audrey to her 
dreams,’ she said, ‘and you take me 
home ?’ 

“Thus the change defined itself, which 
had warned me of its approach. Thus the 
epoch of my quiet life, which I have feebly 
described, came to an end.” 


Madeleine Kindersley to Audrey Dwarris. 
Written at noon on the following day :— 

“Do come to me. I must see you, I 
cannot explain, and I cannot go to the 
Dingle House to-day. Clement came to 
breakfast this morning, and brought his 
friend. I never was so surprised. Mr. 
Durant might be your brother’s brother; 
he is more than like him; he is his very 
‘ double,’ as the Germans say.” 
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